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-?      ly     This  study  v.-as  undertaken  in  Jujie,  193*^5  jointly  "by  the 

Cooperative  Division,  Ei..rra  Credit  Administration,  and  the  Department 
of  Agricultura,l  Economics,  University  of  Illinois,    Appreciation  is 
due  to  H.  C.  Hensley  of  the  Coop^erative  Division,  Fs.rm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, r.nd  Dr.  J.  "11,  Lloyd  aJid  Dr.  L.  J.  Norton  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  the  study. 
Collection  of  do,ta  in  the  field  vras  facilitated  hy  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  the  farm  advisers  in  each  of  the  seven  counties  con- 
cerned, the  Division  of  I'larkets  L\ni  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Statistics  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
several  hundred  growers,  cold-storago  operators,  commission  men, 
and  others  v:ho  gave  time  and  data  freely.    The  field  sheets  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion were  used  in  the  location  of  orchardists  a.nd  in  the  determination 
of  the  orchard  acreage  for  each  grower. 
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Illinois  apple  growers  have  had  increasing  difficulty  in  producing 
and  marketing  their  apples  at  a  profit.     Heavy  plantings  have  resulted  in 
rather  steadily  increasing  production  in  the  area.     The  concentration  of 
the  apple  orchards  has  meant  an  increased  development  of  disease  and 
insect  pests.    Reduced  consumer  purchasing  power  during  the  economic 
depression  and  competitive  advertising  by  producers  of  other  fruits  cut 
seriously  into  consumption  of  apples  and  reduced  the  market  prices  there- 
for 2/,     Local  sources  of  production  credit  were  practically  exlaausted. 
The  climax  came  with  the  Jumper  crop  of  1935,  toth  in  the  western  Illinois 
area  and  in  the  entire  country.    Markets  were  demoralized  "because  of 
unusually  large  holdings  in  storage  and  "because  adverse  weather  conditions 
restricted  operations  in  the  normal  period  for  movement  of  apples  out 
of  storage. 

In  March  1936»  ineetings  of  growers,  farm  advisers  and  others  were 
called  "by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  to  discuss  the  pro"blems 
of  apple  growers  in  western  Illinois.     As  a  ros\ilt  of  these  meetings, 
the  Cooperative  Division  of  the  Parm  Credit  Administration  was  requested 
to  conduct  a  survey  of" the  area  and  make  recommendations  to  those  concerned, 

METHOD  AlID  SCOPE  OE  STUDY 

The  principal  o"bjectivcs  of  the  study  were: 

1,  To  record  the  e:rperiences  of  apple  growers  in  financing  and 
marketing  cooperatively,  and  o"btairi  an  expression  of  their  attitudes  toward 
the  development  of  cooperative  financing,  packing,  and  marketing  organizations, 

2,  To  appraise  the  strength  and  weo-knesses  of  current  apple-production, 
financing,  and  marketing  practices  in  relation  to  the  possi"bilitics  ?2id 
limitations  of  cooperative  marketing,   financing,  and  po-cking. 

3«    To  determine  the  location,  capacity,  equipment,  and  ownership  of 
apple~packing  houses  in  the  production  a,rea,  and  of  apple  storages  located 
in  the  mr.rket  area. 


2/     "A'bout  19,000,000  "bushels  of  the  Central  States  apples  were  apparently 
sold  for  fresh  consumption  annually  from  I921  to  1925»  tut  in  the  five  years 
ending  in  1935>  fresh  api^le  sales  decreased  to  a"bout  lo, 000,000  "Dushcls 
a,nnually, "  ...  "Prices  received  by  apple  growers  in  the  Central  States 
declined  very  considera"bly  after  I93O,  reaching  a  low  point  in  the  1931-32 
season,  when  they  were  approximately  50  percent  of  the  192^1929  avcr;'.ge. " 
Todd,  C,  I,     Marketing  Pro"blems  in  the  Apple  Industry,  The  Central  Situation, 
U.S.  Dep.artraent  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
General  Crops  Section. 
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U,    To  discover  the  need,  location,  equipment,  and  capacities  of 
packing  houses  required  for  economical  packing  of  apples  in  the  area 
and  the  need  for  a,dditional  "oyproduct  plants. 

5«     To  ascertain  the  amount  and  source  of  production  credit  extended 
to  apple  producers,  ty  credit,  supply  and  marketing  agencies, 
and  the  influence  of  such  credit  upon  the  storage  and  marketing  of 
apples, 

6,    To  make  available  to  apple  growers,  financing  agencies  and 
others,  the  results  of  the  study  as  a  guide  toward  improvement  of 
any  unsatisfactory  financing,  packing  and  marketing  conditions. 

The  counties  selected  for  study  were  the  seven  represented  at  the 
Jerseyville  conference,  namely:    Adams,  Brown,  Calhoun,  Greene,  Jersey, 
Pike,  and  Scott  (fig.  l).     These  counties  lie  in  the  important  pro- 
ducing "belt  for  late  apple  varieties  in  Illinois.  Fithinthis  area, 
information  was  obtained  from  apple  growers,  dealers,  and  others  hand- 
ling apples  or  making  apple  h;;;products.     Data  were  obtained  also  from 
distributors,  cold— storage  operators  and  commercial  users  of  apples 
in  several  large  markets  to  which  Illinois  p.pplas  move. 

Attention  was  given  primarily  to  operations  in  connection  with 
the  1935  apple  crop,     Figures  necessarily  are  based  upon  estime.tes  of 
those  interviewed  since  not  all  dealers  and  very  fev;  farmers  kept 
adequate  records  from,  which  the  desired  information  could  be  drciwn. 

Data  were  obtained  through  personal  interviews,  recorded  on  question- 
naire forms  and,  in  a  few  instances,  through  correspondence.  Apple 
growers  interviewed  v/ere  selected  so  as  to  give  representation  both  to 
orchards  of  various  sizes  from  a  minimum  of  h  acres  up,  and  to 
orchards  located  in  all  parts  of  the  area  studied. 

Grov/ers  interviewed  numbered  177        Calho\;n  Coimty,  ^5  Jersey 
County,  33  in  Pike  County,  27  in  Adams  County,  IZ  in  Greene  County, 
5  in  Scott  County,  and  3  in  3ro-.7n  County.     Information  was  a.lso  obtained 
from  21  comjnission  men,  brokers  and  other  marketing  agencies,  from  ik 
concerns  making  cider,  vinegar,  jies  and  other  apple  products,  from  19 
operators  of  cold-storage  houses,  from  3I  tnacker-dealers,  several  business 
men  and  bankers,  the  Illinois  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  the 
Adams  County  Shippers  Association,  the  Calhoun  County  Farm  Pureau 
Exchrjage,  and  from  the  farm  advisers  of  the  several  counties* 
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STABILITY  Oy  THE  CECHA2D  INEUSTHY 

The  sta^bility  of  the  orchard  industry  should  be  considered  "before 
projecting  any  lonf^-tiiue  plans  to  improve  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  apples.    The  results  of  the  grower  survey  show  that  over  9O 
percent  of  the  orchards  in  the  area  were  operated  by  the  owner  or  by 
some  member  of  the  family  (table  l) ,     This  indicates  that  tenancy  a-mbng 
orchardists  v/as  relatively  small  as  compared  with  tenancy  among  all 
classes  of  farmers  in  the  area,  which  was    over       percent.  37 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  orchardists  interviewed  reported  having 
been  in  the  orchard  business  all  their  lives;  the  average  for  the 
remainder  was  22  years  (table  l) .    Thus,  the  producers  are  experienced 
e-nd  may  be  expected  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  production  problems* 
Furthormore,  the  a,vorage  orchardist  had  been  IS  years  on  the  farm  he 
we,s  then  operating,   so  that  he  ha,d  become  familiar  with  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  orchard  which  he  operated. 

The  distribution  of  vari eties, the  age  of  the  trees,  the  condition 
of  the  orcha,rds  and  the  factors  affecting  their  condition  were  con- 
sidered in  this  study  for  the  following  reasons:     (l)  The  vigor  of  the 
trees,  the  possibilitj'-  of  annual  production  and  the  age  of  trees  are 
important  factors  in  determining  the  volume  which  can  be  ejiticipated 
o\'er  a  period  of  years;   (2)  the  future  relative  importance  of  the 
varieties  as  to  harvest  and  marketing  season  may  create  a  very  dif- 
ferent need  for  washing  a,nd  packing  facilities  than  the  present 
situation  U/;  and  (3)  these  factors  affect  the  qua.lity  of  the  fruit 
that  may  be  expected  from  the  area  and,  therefore,  influence  the 
grower^ s  choice  as  to  marketing  agencies. 

Only  10  percent  of  the  trees  in  the  orchards  covered  by  the 
interview  were  of  early  varieties;  53  percent,  of  early  winter; 
and  37  percent,  of  late  winter  varieties  (table  2).     Thus  the  summer 
varieties  were  relatively  unimportant.     They  were  frequently  con- 
sidered of  little  consequence  by  the  grower;  the  apples  were  marketed 
only  if  2;rices  ;vere  such  as  to  warrant  marketing  them. 


3/    U.  S.  Census,  I935. 

Uy'    For  example:     70  percent  of  the  G-olden  Delicious  trees  were 
below  9  years  of  age.     The  variety  wa.s  relatively  unimportant  in  193^9 
but  can  be  expected  to  increase  rapidly. 


WESTERN  ILLINOIS  APPLE  PRODUCING  COUNTIES 
INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY 


FIGURE  1.  -  These  counties  represent  a  highly  concentrated  section  producing 
mostly  late  apple  varieties. 
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The  early  winter  varieties  were  primarily  Jonathan,  Grimes, 
Delicious,  Golden  Delicious,  Rome  and  King  David.     The  late  winter 
group  was  conr^^osed  mainly  of  Willow  Tv/igs,  Winesap,  Stayman  V^inesaT-, 
York  and  Black  Twig.     The  growers  made  a  strong  effort  to  market  all 
of  the  crops  of  these  latter  two  groups  including  the  lower  grades  and 
drop  s. 

Averaging  the  orchards  included    in    the  study  22  percent  of  the 
trees  of  all  varieties  were  "below  "bee.ring  age  (l  to  9  yea,rs)  while 
70  percent  were  from  10  to  2h  years  of  age  and  S  percent  were  still 
older  (table  2).    The  distribution  of  trees  by  age  groups  varied  from 
coiHity  to  county,    Adams  County  had  30  percent  of  its  trees  below 
bearing  age,  while  Jersey  Countj^  had  only  12  percent  in  that  class. 
The  percentage  of  trees  over  2U  years  old  ranged  from  a  low  of  3  per- 
cent in  Pike  County  to  a  high  of  20  percent  in  Scott  County.  Orchards 
from  10  to  2U  years  of  age  ordinarily  e.re  the  most  productive;  this 
age  group  included  the  majority  of  the  trees,  ranging  from  53  pe^rcent 
of  the  tota.1  number  of  trees  in  Adams  Coujity  to  Sh  percent  in  Jersey 
County. 

Assuming  normal  growing  conditions,  there  a-re  sufficient  trees 
below  bearing  age  to  maintain  the  productive  acreage  of  the  area  as 
8.  whole.     The  relative  importance  of  ee,rly,  early  winter  and  late 
winter  varieties,  however,  is  expected  to  change  somewhat  within 
the  area.     There  has  been  a  noticeable  shift  toward  the  planting 
of  early  winter  varieties  as  shovm  by  the  fact  that  6S  percent  of 
all  trees  below  bearing  age  v/ere  of  these  varieties  (table  3)«  l^he 
trees  1  to  9  years  of  age  in  the  early  or  summer  varieties  are  only 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  present  importance  of  the  group.  The 
present  proportion  (5  percent)  of  trees  less  than  10  years  old  in 
the  late  winter  varieties  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  approxi- 
mate one-third  proportion  which  these  varieties  are  of  all  varieties. 
Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  main  shift  will  be  from  the  late 
winter  to  the  early  winter  vo-rioties. 

The  importance  of  the  individual  varieties  v/hich  went  to  make 
up  the  total  crop  is  shown  in  table  U.     Jon^athan  led  the  list  with  e, 
total  of  about  one-fourth  (26  percent)  of  all  the  trees.     T^illow  Twig 
was  second  in  inrp. ortance  vdth  about  one-sixth  (17  percent)  of  the 
total  number  of  trees.     Delicious,  Golden  Delicious,  TTincsap,  Griries, 
and  Ben  Davis  and  Gano  were  about  equally  iirportant  varieties,  ranging 
from  aro-jjid  10  percent  to  less  than  7  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  trees.    The  seven  loading  varieties  accounted  for  over  32  percent 
of  the  totc-l  number  01  trees. 
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Table  3*  -  Relative  importance  of  trees  of  nonbcaring  ages  ij 
in  early,  ea,rly  winter  and  late  '.vinter  varieties,  in  313 
western  Illinois  orchards,  193^ 


Percentage  of  trees  of  ncn"ccg,ring  ag e 


Calhoun  Rest  of  Total 

Variety  group  County  area  arer. 


Early   9.0  8.U  8.8 

Early  winter  ....     69.6  66, U  63.2 

Late  winter  2i.U  25.2'  23. 0 


Total   100.0  100.0.  100. 0 


l^l     1  to  9  years  old,  inclusive. 

Ta.hle  U,  -  Unjnher  of  apple  trees  of  -principal  varieties,  hy  age  groups, 
and  percenta,ge  of  nonhearing  age  l/,  313  western  Illinois  orchards,  193^ 


Nujnber  of  trees 
in  cage  group   Total  trees  Percentage  of 


Variety 

1-9 

IO-2U 

Over  2U 

of  all  ages 

trees  that 

years 

years 

years 

Number 

Percentage 

are  nonbearing 

Transparent,   .  . 

.  3,193 

9,291 

512 

12,996 

2.1 

24,6 

•  2,385 

10,370 

1^12 

13,167 

2.1 

13.1 

•  5.219 

19,129 

1,316 

25,664 

4.1 

20.3 

Maiden  Blush  .  . 

750 

2,773 

179 

3,702 

0.6 

19.9 

.  ^0,703 

103,922 

19,669 

16^,25^ 

26,2 

2U.8 

Grimes  .   *   .   .  . 

.  5,150 

33,3^6 

3.  SOU 

U2,300 

6.8 

12.2 

.  13,170 

U2,58l 

685 

62,436 

10.0 

30.7 

Golden  Delicious 

.  37,190 

16,089 

3 

53,282 

3.5 

70.0 

.  7,425 

5,296 

260 

i3,oUi 

2.1 

57*4 

King  Dci-vid  .   .  . 

.  1,157 

5,610  . 

115. 

6,882 

1.1 

16.8 

Wine sap  

.  6.637 

U3 , 820 

2,198 

52,655 

8.U 

12.6 

Willow  T-.vig.   .  . 

.  16,004 

8U,3U3 

5,772 

106,119 

17.0 

15.1 

Ben  Davis  St  Gano 

.  6,169 

27,865 

10,817 

4U,851 

7.2 

,  13.8 

762 

6,180 

681 

7,623 

1.2 

10.0 

.  2,055 

4,687 

U29 

7,171 

1.1 

28,7 

Black  Twig  .  .  . 

582 

7,977 

l,3UU 

9,903 

1.5 

5.9 

To  tal 

all  varieties. 

.15^,611 

'■^23,279 

48,196 

626,086 

100.0 

2U.7 

l_l    Age:     1  to  9  years  old,  inclusive. 


The  ratio  of  trees  "below  "bearing  age  to  those  of  "hearing  age 
indicates  that  there  will  be  a  shift  in  the  relative  importance  of 
the  individual  varieties  (ta"ble  k) ,    A'bout  10  percent  of  the  Golden 
Delicious  trees  were  "belov^  hearing  age.     Of  the  Rome  Beauty  trees, 
a  rela-tively  ujiimportant  variety  today,  over  57  percent  were  "below 
"bearing  age*    There  were  3I  percent  of  Delicious  trees  "below  "bear- 
ing a^e.     Other  varieties  were:     Jonathan,  a"bout  25  percent;  T/ITillow 
Twig,  15  percent;  Een  Davis  and  Gano,  lU  percent;  and  Winesap,  I3 
percent  "below  "bee-ring  age, 

Conlition  of  the  Orchards 

The  apparent  condition  of  the  orchards  vras  estimated  "by  inspection 
in  terms  of  the  i^ercentage  of  stand,  of  the  last  season's  growth,  and 
of  winter  injury  (ta"ble  5)  •     Of  the  3IO  orchards    examined,  there  were 
159  which  had  OQ  to  100  percent  of  a  stand  of  trees,  v^hile  32  orchards 
had  a  i^oor  stand  ("below  67  percent). 

The  last  season*  s  grov/th  was  listed  as  medium  to  good  for  282 
of  the  310  orchards,  poor  for  IG,  \/hile  10  orchards  were  recorded 
as  vigorous  (ta"ble  5)  • 

The  drouth  of  193^j  "the  heavy  crop  of  1935*  ^-^^  the  severe  winter 
of  1935"~3^  resulted  in  considera"ble  injury  in  som.e  orchards  as  recorded 
in  ta"ble  5  ^-incl.er  "winter  injury".    A"bout  50  percent  of  the  orchards 
sustained  sevcre-to-mcdiuin  injury.     This  injury  was  most  severe  in 
the  older  orchards  \;hich  "bore  a  heavy  crop  in  1935*     Some  varieties 
were  more  suoject  to  injury  than  others.    Black  Twig,  York,  King 
David  and  Delicious,  which  bore  a  heavy  crop  in  1935j  v/ere  most 
suscepti'blo,    Kovever,  all  trees  over  2U  3/cars  old  suffered  hadly 
unless  they  previously  had  "been  in  very  good  condition  and  if  the 
1935  crop  had  "been  too  heavy. 

factors  Affecting  Condition 

Some  of  the  cultural  practices  which  are  largely  within  the 
control  of  the  orchardist  and  which  .affect  the  condition  of  the 
orchards  are  shown  in  ta"ble  6.     Over  95  percent  of  the  orcho,rdists 
interviewed  ma-do  sx^  r^ttcmpt  to  prune  the  orchard.     Though  pruning 
according  to  their  own  ideas,  their  methods  frequently  were  in 
accordance  with  recognized  practice,     J'ifty  j-ercent  of  the 
orchardists  practiced  light  pruning,  which  meant  the  removal  of 
water  sprouts,  "oroken  and  dead  lim"bs  and  only  the  worst  cross  lim"bs, 
A"bout  12  percent  pra.cticed  severe  pruning,  while  a""Dout  33  percent 
practiced  medium  pruning.     Medium  pruning  aim.s  at  getting  some  light 
into  the  center  of  the  tree  and  making  insect  and  disease  control 
easier* 
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Forty  percent  of  the  orchardicts  used  good  soil  practices, 
while  about  I3  percent  neglected  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  recorded  as  poor.     Throughout  most  of  the  area,  sod  culture  was 
practiced.     Frequently,  the  sod  was  compc;.sed  of  bluegrass,  while  in 
other  cases  a  legume  was  used;  however,  a  groimd  cover,  largely  of 
weeds,  was  not  uncommon.     In  good  practice  the  orchard  wois  mowed 
twice  a  year  and  disked  frequently  enough  so  that  the  soil  v/ould 
take  up  water  ra-pidly. 

Under  the  heading,  "sanitation",  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
group  together  those  pra.ctices  which  tend  to  keep  the  orcha^rd  free 
of  insects  and  diseases,   such        removal  of  brush  cind  rubbish, 
scraping  of  old  tree  trunks,  banding,  and  spraying  to  control  scale 
and  co-nker  diseases.     Forty-one  percent  of  the  orchards  were  classi- 
fied as  having  good  sanitation  and  only  about  12  percent  classified 
as  poor.     It  is  interesting  to  note  hou  closely  the  data  on  soil 
practice  and  on  sanitation  check.     In  general,  the  two  factors 
received  about  the  same  attention  from  a  given  orchardist. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  fertilizers  arc  necessary  to  good 
orcharding  in  Western  Illinois;  however,  only  about  53  percent  of 
the  orchardists  intcrviev/cd  had  applied  fertilizers  during  193^35 
and  1935*'36  (table  6),     Many  of  the  growers  who  formerly  used 
fertilizers  regularly,  have  neglected  to  do  so  recently  because  of 
Ir.ck  of  funds. 

The  above  data  do  not  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  orchards,  as  the  adverse  weather  conditions  cxid.  the  lack  of 
good  cultural  practices  caused  by  financial  depression  have  been  of 
too  short  duration  for  the  final  effects  to  show  clearly.    The  very 
dry  sujnmer  of  I936  greatly  reduced  the  vigor  of  mrxiy  trees.  The 
eventual  result  of  these  adverse  conditions  cannot  be  predicted 
with  c.ny  great  degree  of  accuracy;  much  depends  upon  the  weather 
conditions  of  the  next  few  seasons.     The  present  indications  a,re 
for  a  very  large  crop  in  1937  s.nd  should  there  be  insufficient 
rainfall  to  properly  mature  the  crop,  very  severe  injury  to  the 
trees  is  likely  to  result. 

Many  of  the  orchards  in  the  entire  area  produced  no  apples  in 
1936  and  only  a  few  had  an  average  crop;  total  production  for  the 
area  we.s  about  20  percent  of  en  average  crot).     In  view  of  the 
prospects  for  a  heavy  crop  in  1937  together  with  the  vieakened  con- 
dition of  the  trees,  it  appears  that  biennial  production  will  be 
much  more  in  evidence  in  the  future  than  "in  the  rast.     This  means 
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that  any  washing  and  packing  facilities  set  ui'  to  take  care  of  the 
crops  produced  must  "be  prepared  to  handle  a  large  cror  one  year  and 
a  light  crop  the  next. 


Sauipment  for  Orchard  Care 

There  were  366  spray  machines  owned  by  the  orchardists  inter- 
viewed.   These  machines  had  to  cover  17,89s  acres  of  orchard,  an  average 
of        acres  to  a  200-gallon  machine  (tahle  7) •     The  machines  ranged  in 
age  from  1  year  or  lesn  to  21  years.     Most  of  the  older  machines  had 
"been  reps,ired  frequently  axid  in  many,  a  new  engine  or  pump  had  "been 
installed.     Ho^rever,  these  old  machines  cannot  he  erpected  to  generate 
the  desired  prcs'jurc  or  to  o^Lerate  continuously  without  hreakdowns. 

Descriptions  of  condition  were  ohtaincd  on  only  a,lDOut  50  percent 
of  the  machines.     Those  miachines  for  which  information  was  not  ohtained 
were  mostly  older  machines  and  it  is,  therefore,  unlikely  that  their 
condition  \/ould  he  as  good  on  the  avera-gc  as  those  descrihed.  Seventy- 
one  percent  of  the  machines  for  which  descriptions  v;ere  ottained  were 
in  good  condition,  -./-hilc  over  11  percent  Avere  in  poor  condition. 

Horses  were  used  as  c.  source  of  "oower  to  move  the  sprayers  hy 
278  of  the  313  growers  interviewed;  tractors  were  used  hy  18,  and  hoth 
tractors  G,nd  horses  were  used  hy  11  growers  (tahle  7)  • 

According  to  tac  host  information  a-vailable,  a  200-gallon  spray 
rig  is  adequate  for  spraying  ahout  25  r.cros  of  hearing  orchard  on  the 
average;  consequently,  in  the  area  studied  there  appeared  to  he  a 
shortage  of  ahout  ^0  percent  in  the  spray  m.achinery  required  to  give 
adequate  control  of  diseases  rnd.  insects  and  to  assure  a  crop  of  high 
quality. 

Water  Supply 

Tv70  of  the  orchardists  interviewed  -attempted  tc  control  insects 
a,nd  diseases  hy  dusting;  three  made  no  e,ttemr>t  to  control  insects  and 
diseases,  while  the  others  used  sprays  (ta,hlc  3),     luring  the  last  few 
diy  seasons,  the  question  of  0x1  adequo-te  ;;ater  supply  has  heen  of  much 
concern  to  many  -growers.     The  data  presented  show  that  I37  (or  over 
U3  percent)  of  the  orchardists  used  some  form  of  ground  water  such 
a,s  springs,  wells  or  city  water  supply  for  sprp.ying,  Jrecuently 
this  source  was  not  adequate,  especially  in  seo.sons  of  prolonged 
drouth  which  affected  most  of  the  springs  and  some  of  the  wells. 
Ninety-seven,  or  ahout  30  percent,  relied  upon  surface  water  col- 
lected in  T)onds  or  cisterns.    On  most  farms,  the  supply  was  inade- 
quate for  a  full  spray  schedule  during  1936,     Seventy- two  growers, 
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or  23  percent,  had  more  than  one  source  of  v/ater  v/hich  included  some 
kind  of  groujid  or  surface  supply.     Twelve  orchard! sts  in  the  area 
reported  using  the  river,  lout  only  two  relied  upon  it  for  their  total 
supply.     Much  can  "be  done  to  assure  a  more  adequate  water  supply  and 
so  aid  in  the  production  of  higher-grade  fruit.     In  some  cases,  large 
reservoirs  can  be  made  easily,  while  in  other  cases  river  water  can 
■be  made  a^vailatle. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  growers  had  elevated  tanks  on  land  suf- 
ficiently high  so  that  the  v/ater  could  he  piped  into  the  machines. 
A  numher  of  the  other  grov.'ers  had  pumps  which  filled  the  spra,y  tanks 
in  a  few  minutes.     The  water  supply  usually  was  within  a  short  dista.nce 
of  the  orchard,  although  in  many  cases  it  was  necessary  to  haul  the 
water  up  steep  grades. 
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GEOGHAPHIC,  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  OF  AREA 

Geographic  Location 

Tlie  T7estern  Illinois  apple  area,  as  referred  to  in  this  putlica- 
tion,  includes  seven  counties  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the 
State,     The  southern  edge  of  the  area  hegins  at  the  point  where  the 
Illinois  Hiver  empties  into  the  Mississippi,  and  extends  north  for  a 
distance  of  about  9O  miles.     The  Mississippi  River  forms  the  western 
"boundary  and  the  "bluff  lands  east  of  the  Illinois  River  represent  the 
eastern  boundary. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  well  developed  except  for 
Calhoun  County  and  small  isolated  areas  elsewhere.     Calhoun  County 
is  a,  long  neck  of  land  located  between  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
Rivers,     It  is  slightly  over  36  miles  long  and  varies  in  width  from 
about  4  to  16  miles.     Calho-un  County  is  y/ithout  a  railroad  and  until 
recently  transportation  to  and  from  the  county  was  mainly  by  boat  on 
either  the  Illinois  River  or  the  Mississipjpi  River,     More  recently 
motor  transportation  has  become  very  important;  however,  the  highways 
of  the  coionty  are  poorly  developed  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
State  as  a  whole.     The  highways  leading  to  the  East,   South,  and  West, 
with  one  exception,  cross  the  river  by  ferry.     There  is  one  paved 
road  in  the  county  which  enters  from  the  north,  travels  along  the 
Illinois  River  side,  a  total  distance  of  less  than  20  miles,  and 
crosses  into  Jersey  County  at  Hardin,     The  highway  leading  south  from 
Hardin  and  the  one  on  the  Mississippi  side  are  all-weather  roads  but 
only  a  very  few  of  the  roads  connecting  these  two  are  improved;  con~ 
sequently,  bad  wea,ther  interferes  with  the  movement  of  the  crops  to 
market.     These  conditions,  together  with,  the  steep  grades  of  many  of 
the  hills,  have  retarded  the  activity  of  truckers  who  would  like  to 
buy  directly  at  the  farms.     Highway  improvement  has  been  rapid  during 
1935  and  1936  a-nd  with  the  completion  of  the  proposed  developments, 
the  a.pple  crop  will  move  with  much  greater  ease  and  should  move  at  a 
much  reduced  transj.ortation  cost. 

The  Calhoun  County  a-pplo  crop  v7as  shipped  out  of  the  county  from 
several  different  points  in  I935  (table  9).    About  Gk  percent  of  the 
total  crop  went  across  the  bridge  to  Ea,st  Hardin  where  part  moved  on 
to  storage  or  to  consuming  centers  by  truck  and  jart  was  loaded  in 
railv/ay  cars.    A  small  quantity  miovcd  north  out  of  the  county  by  way 
of  Atle,s,  on  the  gravel  highv/ay  on  the  Mississippi  side,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  left  the  county  by  ferries  the  most  important 
of  V7hich  were  at  Golden  Eaglo,  West  Point,  Hamburg  and  Grafton. 
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There  are  two  apple  areas  in  Jersey  County.     One,  located  on  the 
tluff  land  along  the  Illinois  River  and  to  the  north  of  Grafton,  h-as 
so  far  ra-ther  poorly  developed  highways.     The  growers  in  this  r>rea  are 
in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Calhoun  Co\inty  groviers  in  that 
they  cannot  rely  upon  truck  b\:iyers  coning  to  their  farms  as  en  outlet 
for  a  Ir-rge  percentage  of  their  crops.     However,  if  the  growers  move 
their  crops  to  Grafton  for  wa-shing  and  packing,  good  outlets  are  avail- 
able "by  highway  and  by  rail. 


Table  9*  ~  -^-pple  shipments  a,ccording  to  points  of  exit,  and  amount 
used  for  cider;  Cr-lhoun  County,  Illinois,  1935  i/ 


Percentage 

Points  of  exit  Total  passing  through 

shipments      indicated  exit 


Bushels 

Percent 

0.8 

5.9 

10.3 

3.1 

2.2 

.   .  1,5^8,170 

6U.1 

Total  shipments   ^,  182, 598  9O.3 

Quantity  used  for  cider.  .  ,  23^,565  9*7 


Total  production  2,^17,163  100,0 


1/  Data  supplied  by  Division  of  Markets,  Illinois  Department  of 
Agriculture, 
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The  other  orchard  area,   in  the  vicinity  of  Jerseyville,  is  upon  a 
more  level  t;/pe  of  land  and  in  a  general  farming  area.     The  highways 
leading  to  the  individual  farms  usually  are  not  all-weather  roads,  yet 
much  of  the  fruit  produced  here  is  washed  and  packed  in  Jerseyville 
where  good  highways  lead  to  the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

Similar  to  the  Jerseyville  orchard  area  are  "both  the  Hillview 
area  located  in  Pa.tterson  Tovmship  of  Greene  Coujity,  and  a  part  of  the 
G-riggsville  area  of  Pike  County.     G-ood  highways  lead  into  these  areas, 
although  many  individual  orchards  are  not  loca-tod  on  all— weather  roads* 
However,  since  the  roads  arc  more  level  and  are  wider,  the  trucker  does 
not  hesitate  so  to  travel  them. 

Social  Situation 

The  religious  groups  and  the  nationalities  found  among  the  apple 
orchard! sts  of  western  Illinois  are  not  such  as  to  cause  concern  in 
orga,nizing  washing  cud  packing  sheds  or  in  centralized  sales  agencies, 
A  more  serious  hindrance  to  cooperation,   especially  in  isolated 
districts,  is  the  desire  of  the  grov/er  for  individual  control.  This 
desire  in  most  cases  has  arisen  from  experiences  with  outside  agencies 
which  the  grower  has  found  disappointing  "because  of  misrejjresentation 
or  lack  of  understanding;  these  early  experiences  v-re  discussed  later 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  area. 

Economic  Situation 

Importance  of  Orchard  Enterprise 

Commercial  orcharding  within  the  Western  Illinois  apple  area  is 
a  speciali2;cd  industry  which  has  dcvelopod  only  in  localized  areas. 
The  largest  of  these  localized  areas  is  tha-t  of  Calhoun  County  in  which 
apple  production  is  the  leading  indvistry  of  the  entire  upland.     In  the 
other  counties,  commercial  oroduction  is  confined  to  comparatively  small 
districts,  a  township  or  less  in  extent.     Those  areas  are  frequently 
the  outgrowth  of  the  influence  of  an  individual  pioneer  grower;  however, 
they  a-re  in  most  cases  well  loca,ted  insofar  as  soil  typ-e  aJid  air  dro.inage 
are  concerned.    At  the  same  time  these  a-rcas  generally  a.re  located  in 
rough  lands  where  highway  development,  hcing  more  expensive,  often  has 
lagged  "behind  that  of  other  communities. 

The  importance  of  orcharding  as  a  source  of  incom.e  to  those  engaged 
in  the  industry  is  illustrated  ""oy  the  fact  that  over  50  percent  of  the 
cultivated  land  of  growers  interviewed  was  in  orchards  (ta,"ble  lO)  •  The 


"balance  of  their  cultivated  land  -.vas  used  to  grow  feed  for  the  work 
stock  a-nd  for  a  fev/  cows  and  ho^^s* 


Less  than  oO  percent  of  the  total  farm  area  ovmed  "by  these 
orchardists  was  in  cultivation  (table  10),  in  consequence  of  the  usual 
location  on  the  rugged  "bluff  lands  along  the  river.     Much  of  the  land 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  ne,tive  timber,  which  may  serve  as  a  source  of 
additional  iiacorae  in  the  form  of  railway  ties,  barrel  staves,  etc* 

About  39  percent  of  Calhoun  County  is  composed  of  eroded  silt 
loam,  largely  unsuited  to  general  farming  because  of  its  rough  topo- 
graphy.    It  is  used  in  part  for  orcharding,  but  much  of  it  is  too  steep 
even  for  this  purpose.     Orchard  planting  probably  should  not  be  greatly 
extended  on  this  land  beca-use  the  cost  of  spraying  and  other  operations 
is  greater  than  tha.t  on  lands  with  a  more  favorable  topography. 

Table  10.  -  Acres  in  farm,  in  cultivation,  and  in  orchard, 

for  313  orchardists  in  western  Illinois,  1935 


Total  Total    Percentage  Percentage 

Total       acreage  acreage  of  total        of  culti— 

County           Orchardists  acreage    in  culti-  in      farms  in       vated  area 

interviewed  in  farms    vation  orchard  cultivation  in  orchard 


Nximber  Acres  Acres  Acres  Percent  Percent 

Adams.  ...  2?  5,321  U,151  l,6lS  JS.O  39. 0 

Erown.  ...  3  k2.k  205           115  ^^'3  56.1 

Calhoim.  .  ,  177-  36,96s  17,667  8,902  ^7.8  5O.U 

Greene  ...  U5  3,830  2,U23  1,2^3  63.3  51-3 

Jersey  ...  18  6,8UU  !4,3U5  3,087  63.5  71.0 

Pike  ....  38  6,177  ^,198  2,818  68.0  67.1 

Scott.  .  .  .  _5  620  1+70  115  75»g  2U.5 


Total  area    313  60,18U       33, '1-59      17,898         55.6  53.5 


Browni sh-yollov/  gray  silt  loam,  the  second  most  extensive  soil 
typo  within  the  county,  accounts  for  about  21  percent  of  the  area. 
This  is  the  best  soil  in  the  county  both  for  general  farming  end. 
orcharding.    Throughout  most  of  the  county  it  occurs  in  narrow  irrcgalrx 
areas  on  the  divides,  but  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  the  divides 
are  lower  and  broader.     There  is  no  heavy  subsoil  so  that  tree  roots 
can  penetrate  deeply. 

These  tv70  soil  types,  v/hich  mrk:o  up  60  percent  of  the  area  of 
Calhoun  County,  are  the  important  orchard  soils.    The  topography  cJid 
the  location  of  the  soil  types  are  such  that  the  orchards  are  usually 
found  in  irrogulo.r  spaces  on  the  upland  plateaus  and  ridges. 
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The  same  general  topographic  condition  exists  in  other  nearty 
localities,  especially  those  referred  to  as  Grafton,  Griggsville,  Neho, 
and  Lima,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Hillview  and  Barry  districts. 
In  these  areas,  the  spaces  devoted  to  orcharding  are  smaller  and  more 
generally  intermingled  v/ith  ^^cnoral  live;3tock  farming;  hov.-evcr,  the 
individuals  engaged  in  the  production  of  frait  usually  rely  upon  fruit 
for  their  income  as  heavily  as  do  those  in  Calhoun  County, 

An  importr-nt  prohlem  facing  agriculture  today  is  that  of  soil  con~ 
serva-tion.    This  protlcm  is  particularly  acute  in  the  area,  studied.  As 
stated  ahove,  most  of  the  orchard  sections  are  located  on  very  rough  la.nd, 
with  deep  soil.     In  most  cases,  this  soil  is  lev/  in  organic  matter  and 
erodes  "badly  when  placed  \inder  cultivation.    Orcharding  is  one  v/ay  of 
attempting  to  increase  the  returns  from  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  erosion.     General  livestock  farming  is  practiced  to  some  extent 
"because-  of  the  pasture  afforded  "by  the  land  too  rough  for  cultivation, 
the  more  level  lands  "being  used  to  produce  grain  and  feeds.     The  farm 
acreage  operated  "by  the  average  orchardist  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
a  family  "by  general  farming.     Orcharding  is  the  only  practica"ble  enter- 
prise to  which  the  orchardists  in  the  area  have  "been  atle  to  turn  for 
additional  income. 


Size  of  Orchard  Holdings 

The  size  of  orchard  holdings  londcr  the  supervision  of  one  man  varied 
from  the  ^4— acre  orchard,  the  smallest  considered  o.s  a  commercial  orchard 
in  this  study,  to  over  GHO  acres.     There  were  GjH  operators  in  Calhoun 
County  that  classified  as  commercial  orchardists  on  this  "basis.     Of  this 
num'oer,  377  growers  had  20  acres  or  less  in  orchard.,  159  ^'^■^  from  21  to 
UO  acres,  lOk  ho-d.  from  Ul  to  20  acres,  and  3U  had  ovor  80  acres  in 
orchard.     The  largest  operator  had  5OO  acres  in  orchard,  while  the 
a-verage  for  the  county  vvas  only  slightly  over  22  acres. 

In  the  sections  outside  of  Calhoun,  the  num"ber  of  commercial 
orchardists  was  not  easily  determined,  as  majiy  of  the  la.rger  farm 
orchards  were  of  older  trees  viiich  had  "been  severely  hit  "by  the 
drouths  of  193^  ^-^^  195^  along  with  the  extrem.ely  cold  winter  of 
1935  ^-^^  '^■"-y  "be,  therefore,  no  longer  of  commercial  importance.  There 
has  "been  a  slight  tendency  in  some  of  the  other  sections,  such  as 
Grafton,  Hillview  and  Griggsvillc,  for  orchard  companies  to  take  over 
la.rge  acrea-ges  and  to  operate  them  as  a  unit.    The  capital  for  most  of 
these  companies  has  come  from  outside  sources,  frequently  from  the 
fresh-fruit  and  vcgcta"ble  wholesale  field. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  07  T:E  IrlDUSTRY 

Increasing  Cost  of  Production  and  Harvest 

In  western  Illinois,  the  apple  industry  has  increased  in 
importance  somewhat  over  a  period  of  years,  while  in  the  State 
as  a  whole  it  ha,s  declined,  as  indicated  "by  changes  in  the  total 
number  of  trees.     In  193^j  over  29  percent  of  the  apple  trees  of 
the  State  v/ero  located  in  the  western  Illinois  area  (tahle  ll)  • 
The  progressive  decline  in  the  number  of  apple  trees  in  Illinois 
as  a  whole  is  a  result  of  largely  the  decline  of  "family-sized" 
orcha-rds  whose  owners  feel  they  cannot  afford  to  give  them  the 
care  reo^uired  to  cope  with  present  insect  ajid  disease  enemies. 

Along  with  the  increci.se  in  n-umbcr  of  trees,  the  introduction 
and  multiplication  of  insects  and  diseases  made  the  orchardist*s 
problem  of  high-quality  production  increasingly  difficult.  Meeting 
the  market  requirements  for  standard  grades,  compliance  with  the 
spray— residue  regulations,  a-nd  competition  from  other  areas  all 
operated  to  reduce  the  growers'  net  income. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  apple  industry  in  Calho\in  County, 
harvesting  and  ma-rketing  methods  were  fairly  simple.    The  older 
orchardists  tell  of  the  pickers  piling  the  apples  in  long  ricks 
in  the  orchard  and  of  the  pa.ckers- picking  them  up  from  the  ground 
and  placing  them  in  barrels.    Later,  tl-ic  oickers  and  packers  worked 
together;  the  pickers  would  empty  their  sacks  upon  a  homemade  sort— 
ing  table  that  was  tilted  so  that  the  apples  would  roll  toward  the 
lower  end,  ujidcr  v/hich  a  barrel  was  set. 

In  1936  such  hoLicmad.c  sorting  tables  v:ere  still  in  use  by  moJiy 
growers  who  packed  at  home,  but  the  barrel  had  given  way  to  the 
bushel  basket.     Orchardists  who  had  their  apples  washed  a.nd  packed 
a,t  a  cornmercia.l  shed  usually  put  the  apples,  as  picked,  into  field 
crates  in  v/hich  they  v/ere  hauled  to  the  s:hcd.    Wa,shing  h;'.s  added 
cjaother  expense  to  the  grower's  costs. 
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Table  11.  -  Num"ber  of  apple  tree?,  and/bushels  harvested  in  the 
area  surveyed  l/  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois  2_/,  Census 
years,  I89Q-I93U. 


Num^ber  of  apple 
trees  in 

Percentage 
of  State  total 

Apples 

harvested 
in 

Percentage 
of  State 

total 
ha.rvest 

Year 

Illinois 

'!7estern 
Illinois 

trees  in  western 
Illinois 

Illinois 

Western 
Illinois 

in  western 
Illinois 

Nujnter 

Ilumter 

Percent 

Bushels 

Fushels 

Percent 

1899 

13,^30,006 

l,OUq,833 

7.S 

9,172,150 

679,753 

7,H 

1909 

9,900,627 

l,ObU,777 

10. g 

3,093,321 

6^0,367 

20.7 

1919 

6,933,9^9 

1,137,7S6 

16. ll 

i+,673,117 

i,667,UUo 

35.7 

1929 

5,^72,936 

1,951,022 

35.6 

3.025,895 

1,169,971 

32.7 

193U 

U,g5i+,929 

1,^25,978 

29. U 

2,723,819 

1,790,53^^ 

65.7 

!_/    Adams,  Brovm,  Calhoun,  Greene,  Jersey,  Pike  and  Scott  Counties, 
2/    Source:     1935  Census  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 


Improvement  in  Transportation  Facilities 

Transportation  facilities  in  Calhoun  County  have  changed 
greatly  during  the  la-st  I5  years  and  heave  had  a  profound  influence 
upon  marketing  methods.     In  I922  over  67  percent  of  the  crop  moved 
"by  "boat;  in  I927  only  25  percent;  and  since  I93O  no  apples  have 
gone  out  by  the  rivers.    Before  the  hard  road  and  the  bridge  a,t 
Hardin  were  established,  apples  could  be  moved  from  the  county  to 
the  \7est,  south  or  east  only  by  boat.     Then  the  barrelled  apples 
were  hauled  to  the  river  barik  to  wait  for  a  boat  to  transport  them 
to  market.     In  1931,  ^-  highway  bridge  across  the  Illinois  River  at 
Hardin  wr-s  completed,  connecting  with  the  first  hard  road  leading 
into  the  county.     Since  then  the  road  hr,s  been  completed  northward 
to  connect  with  U.  S,  Route  36,  at  Detroit  in  Pike  County.  This 
highway  through  Hardin  has  become  a  linl-:  in  one  of  the  leading 
routes  to  St.  Louis  from  points  north  and  northwest. 
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Decline  of  Old-Time  Apple  Dealerr, 

Formerly,  not  only  in  Calhoun  Coionty,  tut  also  throughout  this 
area  studied,  apple  croj^s  frequently  were  sold  on  the  tree  to  dealers 
for  a  lump  sum.     Often  the  dealer  assiuned  all  recponsitility  from  the 
day  the  deal  was  closed;  in  case  of  hail  or  vjind,  the  loss  was  the 
dealers!.  He  not  only  marketed  the  crop  out  harvested  and  packed  it 
as  well.     In  193^»  apple  dealers  were  not  nearly  so  active  as  in 
earlier  times  and  asKumyd  fewer  risks  of  losses  "before  harvest.  They 
preferred  to  buy  on  the  basis  of  grade  and  o^uality  after  packing. 
The  truckcr-huyer  is  a  relative  nev/comer,  dealing  mostly  in  ungraded 
"bulk  apples.    The  speculator  has  largely  disappeared  from  the  market| 
so  that  the  grower  has  found  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  store 
apples  until  the  consujner  desires  them. 

These  changes  in  cost  of  production,  in  transportation,  and  in 
method  of  sale  have  taken  place  somewhat  faster  than  growers  in 
general  have  been  able  to  thoroufiihlj'-  adapt  themselves  to  them. 

Early  Attempts  at  Cooperation 

The  expense  of  ma-rketing  apples  through  the  usual  wholesale 
channels  and  marketing  agencies  is  considered  high  by  the  producer. 
Within  the  recollection  of  the  older  men,  there  have  been  several 
attempts  among  growers  in  Calhoun  County  to  band  together  to  over^ 
come  their  difficulties  in  harvesting,  packing  and  marketing. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  attempts  was  the  cooperative  purchase 
of  a  boat  to  deliver  growers*  apples  to  the  St,  Louis  market.  This 
venture  was  short-lived  because  the  charge  for  cooperative  delivery 
was  underbid  by  the  independent  packet  compr^j^Lics  and  because  members 
v/erc  not  loyal  to  their  own  ccmpany. 

In  another  early  attempt,  a  group  banded  together  and  signed 
agreements  to  market  their  crop  cooperatively  or  pay  a  stated  fine 
per  barrel.    An  "old-line"  apple  bu;.'-er  v/as  employed  as  salesman.  He 
made  a  large  volume  of  contract  sales  before  harvest,  but  at  a  figure 
which  later  proved  to  be  too  low  because  of  a  rising  market.  The 
members  found  thoy  could  sell  outside  the  association,  pay  their 
fines,  and  still  be  r^Jioad;  consequently,  the  association  v/as  forced 
to  purchase  apples  at  prevailing  prices  to  fill  the  contracts.  It 
is  also  stated  by  some  gro^7ers  that  the  association  e:cperienced 
difficulty  in  obtaining  boat  transportation  to  move  their  apples  to 
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market  •until  vSter  the  qupliti'  had  deteriorated.  At  the  close  of 
the  season,  the  association  was  insolvent  and  no  longer  continued 
in  "business, 

A  small  group  of  orchardists  near  Kampsville  formed  a  cooperative 
association  a'bout  I92S  to  grade,  pack,  and  sell  their  apples  through 
an  independent  sales  agency  discussed  "below.     Tor  a  time  a-fter  the 
independent  agency  left  the  area,  one  of  their  raemlDers  acted  as  a 
salesman.    Returns  were  made  on  a  pooled  "basis.    Apples  are  no  longer 
sold  through  this  a-ssociation,  though  a  few  mem"bers  still  use  the 
packing  shed, 

A'bout  the  same  time,  growers  shipping  apples  l^y  rail  from  east 
Hardin  were  encouraged  to  load  and  ship  cooperatively,    3y  this  means, 
carload  lots  were  assen"blod  "by  grades  from  the  fruit  of  a  num'ber  of 
growers,  each  of  whom  pa.cked  individually.    Returns  were  pooled  to 
give  the  same  price  to  each  contri"butor  to  a  particular  carload. 

In  1927,  an  independent  marketing  agency  drew  a"bout  UO  growers 
into  an  unincorporated  group  to  grade  and  pack  their  apples  imder 
the  agency's  supervision,  using  the  equipment  which  the  agency 
installed  at  Kardin,    At  first  "by  oral,  and  later  "by  written  agree- 
ment these  apples  were  to  "be  sold  "by  the  agency  for  a  10— cent  l>roker- 
age  per  "bushel.    Returns  on  a  pool  "basis  "by  varieties  and  grades 
were  made  "by  the  agency  to  the  individual  growers.    After  two  or 
three  years  of  operations  reasona"bly  satisfactory  to  the  growers, 
the  group  incorporo.ted  as  a  cooperative  association,  the  Calhoun 
County  Apple  Growers,     For  a  very  short  period  in  1931 »  they  trcjis- 
ferrcd  the  selling  of  their  crop  to  the  Illinois  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange,  a  cooperative  sales  agency,  "but  later  returned  to  the 
independent  agency  v;ith  the  provision  that  payments  to  individual 
growers  "be  calculated  and  made  "by  a  person  designated  to  represent 
the  growers.    The  exo.ct  mmner  in  which  returns  were  calculated  "by 
this  representative  wa.s  not  determined  in  the  course  of  this  study, 
iDut  apparently  it  was  not  on  the  ordinary  pool  "basis.  Progressively 
declining  returns  and  mutual  dissatisfaction  of  a.goncy  and  growers 
resulted  in  permanent  discontinur.nce  of  operations  "by  this  agency 
in  the  a.rea-.    By  common  consent,  the  grading  and  packing  equipment 
became  the  property  of  the  growers. 

In  the  following  year  (1932)  ,  a."bout  half  the  original  num"ber  of 
growers  in  the  group  continued  to  operate  the  shed,  purch.asing  supplies 
on  credit  through  the  Calhoun  County  Farm  Bureau  Exchange.  ^/    By  the 
end  of  1932|  an  unpaid  a-ccount  held  "b;/-  tlie  exchange,  resulted  in  the 


^1    This  exchange  is  a  su"bsidiary  "but  financially  independent 
organiza.tion,  sponsored  "by  the  Calhoun  County  Earm  Bureau, 
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growers  giviii;^  the  exchan^^e  a  nortgage  upon  the  shed  equipment. 
I>j.ring  the  next  year  or  t-.vo,  the  mem'berBhip  declined  to  atout  1-5; 
also,  the  old  Bhed  '.vas  torn  dovn,  moved  and  rebuilt  at  east  Hardin 
on  land  leased  "by  the  exchange.     In  193^^»  inemters  of  the  grouj' 
failed  to  agree  on  a  manager,  and  the  exch&jage  operated  the  shed 
to  do  custom  pcvcking  for  commercial  ■bu^rers.    The  following  year, 
the  exchange  obtained  title  to  the  shed  and  equipment,  v/ith  the 
provision  for  retiring  the  interest  of  the  remaining  members.  In 
1936  the  shed  was  operated  for  custom  packing,  according  to  growers* 
specifications  as  to  grade  and  pack.     During  part  of  the  1935~3^ 
season,  the  Calhoun  County  Jarm  Bureau  Exchange  offered  a  limited 
sales  service  to  exchange  m.erabers  through  an  office  ma.intained  in 
St.  Louis.    Plans  are  being  noAe  by  thj  exchange  to  operate  the 
shed  as  a  cooperative  washing  and  packing  plant,  with  emphasis  on 
a  complete  sales  service. 

The  washing  and  packing  shed  at  Grafton  v/as  built  in  193^  "^y 
a  local  cooperative  association,  trie  Grafton  iVait  Grov/ers.     It  was 
financed  largely  by  credit  from  equipment  manuf.''.cturers  and  a  mortgage- 
secured  loan  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board.     Op>crations  started  with  the 
1931  crop,  but  because  of  short  tonnage  in  1932  r.nd  1933 »  associ- 
ation could  not  meet  its  required  schedule  of  pa:>Tnents  to  the  farm 
board.     In  1933,  the  newly  formed  Farm  Credit  Administration  took  over 
this  loan  among  other  assets  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.     The  Illinois 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange  made  up  the  accumulated  deficit  and  guaranteed 
future  payi'ncnts  on  schedule  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  To 
protect  itself,  the  exchange  took  a  m.ortgage  on  the  shod  r-nd  equipment 
at  Grafton,  but  did  not  take  a  deed  to  the  property;  the  management  01 
the  exchange  is  willing  and  anxious  to  relinquish  any  local  financial 
control  if  and  when  the  local  group  can  finance  its  affairs  independ- 
ently.   A  little  over  one-fourth  of  the  volume  of  the  Grafton  shed  in 
1935  "-'^^-^  handled  on  a  custon>-pack  basis  for  nonmcmbcrs  in  order  to 
help  lov/cr  operating  costs  per  bushel.    Members  contribute  five  cents 
per  bushel  packed  out,  over  and  above  the  washing  and  packing  charge, 
as  a  retain  to  be  used  to  buy  stock  ownership  in  their  local  associa- 
tion.   Nonmembers  get  the  same  washing  and  packing  services  without 
being  required  to  purcho.sc  stock  in  this  mrnner;  as  far  as  immediate 
cash  outlay  is  concerned,  they  are  in  a  better  position  thnii  the 
members.     The  volume  handled  to  date  (1937)  -^"-s  not  been  enough  for 
efficient  operation;  however,  if  the  State  regu.lations  as  to  spray 
residue  arc  more  completely  enforced  in  the  future  so  o.s  to  oblige 
more  growers  to  wash  their  fruit,  the  shed  would  be  offered  much  more 
volume  than  it  could  handle  with  its  present  facilities. 
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Cooperative  efforts  among  orchardistc  else\7here  in  the  area 
have  teen  fev?  and  the  nTunter  of  persons  involved  in  any  one  effort 
has  "been  small,     Tor  the  most  part  their  accomplishments  have  been 
■unsatisfactory. 

The  troubles  and  the  all-too~of ten  failures  of  these  various 
cooperative  ventures  arise  primarily  from  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions; 

1,  The  lack  of  specific  objectives; 

2,  Pailure  to  organize  and  do  business  on  a  definitely 
cooperative  basis; 

3,  Insufficient  capital  invested  by  grower-members  to  give 
financial  stability  to  the  organization; 

h.     Short-lived  loyalty  of  members  in  the  face  of  temporarily 
more  attractive  returns  outside  the  association; 

5»    Lack  of  adequate  accounting  for  all  transactions; 

6,     Internal  friction  over  business  methods,  the  choice  of 
a  ma.nager,  and  the  dissimilar  interests  of  large  and 
small  growers;'  and, 

7»    Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  success  comes  not 
merely  by  the  will  to  cooperate,  but  also  by  the  applica- 
tion of  sound  conservative  business  methods. 


MAEICETING 


Tae  probleni  of  marketing  apples  will  te  complicated  by  the 
necessity  for  moving  a  heavy  crop  one  year  and  a  light  crop  the 
next,  a  consequence  of  the  alternate  bearing  to  he  erf, ected 
throughout  much  of  this  area.    The  drouth  of  193^,  the  heavy 
crop  and  the  leaf  diseases  of  1935,  the  severe  winter  of  1935*-36, 
and  the  severe  drouth  and  hot  -.veathor  of  193^  have  greatly  weakened 
the  trees.     They  had  sufficient  vigor  to  set  a  heavy  fruit  hud  for 
a  1937  crop,  hut  if  weather  conditions  are  favorable  for  a,  crop 
to  set,  it  is  very  questionable  if  the  trees  can  nature  the  crop 
and  set  bud  for  a  cro"D  in  I938,     G-ood  cultural  conditions,  the  use 
of  fertilizers  and  the  practice  of  thinning  may  correct  this  condi- 
tion eventually,  but  unless  some  weather  condition  interferes, 
alternate  heavy  and  light  crops  may  be  anticipated. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  the  early  apple  varieties  are  of 
little  importance  in  this  area,  accounting  for  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  trees.     The  important  marketing  season  opens  with  the 
harvest  of  the  early  winter  varieties  end.  continues  through  the 
harvest  of  the  late  winter  varieties.     In  I936,  eight  varieties 
represented  SB  percent  of  the  trees  of  bearing  age  (tabic  12), 
Jonathan  and  Willow  Twig  together  amounted  to  more  than  half  of 
this  group,  and  to  nearly  half  of  all  varieties.     The  same  eight 
varieties  also  accounted  for  88  percent  of  the  trees  of  nonbearing 
age,  but  the  relative  importance  of  the  individual  varieties  dif- 
fered considerably.     The  distribution  of  the  trees  of  nonbearing 
age  indicates  that  in  future  years,  though  Jonathan  will  retain 
primary  importance,  it  will  be  closely  followed  by  G-olden  Delicious* 
A  trend  is  clearly  indicated  toward  m.ore  of  the  early  winter  varictie 
Jonathan,  G-olden  Delicious  ?-nd  Delicious,  and  less  of  the  late  winter 
va-rieties.  Willow  Twig,  Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  md  Gano, 

Quality  and  Pack 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  growers  interviewed,  their 
crops  in  I935  averaged  a  little  over  50  percent  U.  S,  No.  1, 
This  may  be  com|?ared  with       percent  recorded  by  the  packing 
sheds.    The  growers  frequently  complained  that  the  packing  sheds 
did  not  pack  a  sufficiently  large  percentage  of  No.  I's, 
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Table  12,  -  Number  of  trees  of  imj^ortant  vr.ricties  in  orchards 
of  313  western  Illinois  apple  growers  interviev/ed,  I936 


Percentage 

of  trees 

in  age 

Variety 

group 

specified 

r 

elo\7  bearing  age  l/ 

Bearing  age 

Percent 

Percent 

26.  I| 

26.2 

10. U 

19.2 

^^3 

9.S 

12. U 

9.2 

h.Q 

8.2 

3.3' 

7.9 

^.3 

2U.0 

3.3 

Total,   these  varieties 

gS.2 

gs.i 

Lata  based  on  numbers 

of  trees  shown 

in  table 

7. 

1/    One  to  nine  years  old. 


It  ca-nnot  be  expected  that  a  uniform  pack  of  western  Illinois 
apples  will  be  marketed  so  long  as  approximately  two—thirds  of  the 
growers  pack  their  o\vn  fruit,  as  indicated  by  the  sur\-ey. 

While  asserting  that  apples  of  at  least  as  good  quality  as 
those  grown  anyvhere  else  can  be  and  are  grown  in  the  area,  most 
of  the  wholesale  dealers  criticized  the  western  Illinois  pack  in 
general  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways:     (l)     There  was  no 
attempt  among  growers  to  market  a  uniform  pack;  (2)  many  growers 
greatly  over  fa-cc,  both  as  to  size  and  to  color;  (3)  a  given  pack 
frequently  meets  no  standard  even  though  marked  a  U,  S.  No.  1, 
2-I/2  inch  minimum.     The  face  is  typical  of  what  the  face  should 
be,  but  within  blemishes  are  too  frequent  and  severe  for  the 
grade;  size  and  color  do  not  hold  up;  (U)  grades  of  a  grower  will 
vary  from  year  to  year.    Because  of  these  criticisms,  the  wholc*- 
sale  dealers  stated  that,  in  general,  they  would  much  rather  handle 
applies  po-cked  in  some  of  the  more  distojit  areas. 
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Present  hashing  and  Pc-cking  Facilities 

Two  hundred  and  five  growers,  or  65  percent  of  those  interviewed, 
were  packing  their  own  fruit.    Only  39  gro^Tcrs,  or  somewhat  over  12 
percent,  were  using  a,  cooperative  washing  and  packing  shed,  and  several 
of  these  growers  were  dictating  their  ovm  style  and  grade  of  pack  for 
their  own  fruit.     Growers  -.rho  neither  packed  their  own  fruit  nor  use,! 
a  cooperative  packing  shed  generally  sold  their  fruit  to  some  private 
concern  which  v/ashcd  and  packed  the  fruit  and  j;aid  for  it  according 
to  the  quantity  ,?>nd  grade  "packed  out".     A  fov;  gro\.'crs  disposed  of 
their  entire  crop  hy  "bulk  sales  of  unwashed,  unsortcd  fruit  to  trucker- 
tuyers. 

One  hundred  fifty-six  growers,  or  nearly  50  percent  of  those  inters 
viev.'od  in  the  area  had  their  ovm  packing  sheds.     Such  sheds  ranged  from 
tin-roofed  shelters  and  abandoned  houses  and  l??.rns  to  rather  expensive 
permanent  "buildings  equipped  with  mechanical  graders  and  washers. 

The  Federal  and  State  spray  residue  la,ws  now  in  force  make  it 
necessary  for  growers  who  follow  the  recommended  spray  schedule  to 
wash  their  fruit,    A  few  of  the  growers  have  installed  the  nccessrjy 
equipment;  more  have  found  it  impossible  loecausc  of  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient water  supply.     In  addition,  the  smaller  grovrers  particularly 
find  the  expense  of  installing  and  maintaining  the  equipment  pro- 
hibitive*    Therefore,  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  growers  is  to 
find  a  way  to  comply  with  the  laws. 

There  v:ero  I9  packing  sheds  with  washing  equipment  in  Calhoun 
County  6_/,  seven  in  Pike,  four  in  Jersey,  three  in  Adams,  two  in  Greene, 
and  none  in  Scott  or  Bro\ni  Counties.     Fourteen  of  the  sheds  in  Cr-lhoun 
County  were  ovrned  "by  individual  growers;  two,  by  private  companies  doing 
custom  packing  for  growers;  tv/o,  by  buyers  \/ho  packed  the  fruit  they 
purchased;  and  one,  by  r.  cooperative  group.     Three  of  the  grov/er^cmed 
sheds  were  located  in  the  northern  section  of  the  county,  nine  in  the 
central  section,  and  two  in  the  southern  section, 

TThile  it  is  manifestly  inip'Ossible  to  state  one  set  of  specifica- 
tions as  to  the  size  and  cquii^mcnt  of  a  cooperative  washing  and  pack- 
ing shed  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  every  groiip  of  orchardists,  a 
brief  discussion  of  approxima,te  costs  and  volume  may  help  growers 
develop  more  concrete  ideas  of  their  own  needs. 


Sy    Including  three  slicds  in  East  Hardin,  Jersey  Coiinty, 
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Information  gained  from  interviews  with  packing  shed  operators 
in  Illinois  and  in  northeastern  Kansas  indicates  that  efficient 
opera.tion  of  a  cooperative  washing  and  packing  shed  requires  a  mini- 
mum  seasonal  voltune  of  from  90,000  to  110,000  "bushels  of  apples.  In 
the  western  Illinois  area  studied  about  half  the  "bearing,  and  two- thirds 
of  the  nonbearing  trees  are  of  the  early  winter  varieties— Jonathan, 
Grimes,  Delicious,  and  Golden  Delicious.    The  harvesting  season  of 
these  varieties  normally  extends  over  ahout  21  days  (talnle  ig).  Thus, 
on  the  "basis  of  the  minimum  volume  suggested  a"bove,  a  shed  in  this 
section  would  have  to  "be  equipped  to  handle  around  U8,000  bushels  in 
21  days,  or  a'cout  2,^400  "bushels  per  day.     Washing  and  packing  equij- 
nent  adequate  for  such  volume  would  cost  in  the  neigh"borhood  of 
$5,000,  "but  with  a  possi"ble  range'  of  at  least  $1,000  in  either  direc- 
tion, depending  upon  the  tyro  and  comrleteness  of  the  equipment. 

The  cost  of  a  "building  to  house  this  equipment  and  provide  ade— 
qua,te  space  for  operations  might  v£.ry  all  the  way  from  a.  few  hundred 
dollars  for  an  orga,nization  p,"ble  to  convert  an  a"bandoned  warehouse 
or  garage,  to  $15,000  or  more  for  a  completely  new  shed.     In  all 
instances,   it  is  essential  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  shed  e.s  low  a,s 
possi'blc. 

An  organization  washing  and  packing  p-"bout  100,000  "bushels  per 
season  might  have  an  operating  cost  exclusive  of  interest,  deprecia- 
tion and  repairs  of  10  to  I3  cents  per  "bushel  packed  out.  Package 
costs,  including  liners,  caps,  etc.  would  pro"ba'bly  "be  from  12  to  I5 
cents  per  "bushel.    Provision  also  would  have  to  "be  made  for  interest, 
depreciation,  repairs  and  deductions  to  acquire  ownership.    An  asso- 
ciation providing  "both  the  washing  and  packing  service  for  a'bout 
100,000  "bushels  would  need  operating  capitr-1  of  apiproximately  $25,000. 
If  merely  a  washing  service  wore  provided,  opcra.ting  costs,  particiil-arly 
for  la"bor,  -would  be  less.     Association  contracts  VYith  the  individu^l 
growers  probably  should  provide  that  \Aashing  oxid.  packing  shed  charges 
be  paid  as  the  paclccd  fruit  is  removed  from  the  shed.     If  the  asso- 
ciation by  its  contracts  with  growers  were  the  salesman  for  the  fruit, 
it  might  place  the  fruit  in  storage  and  obtain  a  commodity  loan,  the 
proceeds  of  which  could  be  used  to  ray  off  the  shed  chr,rges  and  mak:e 
a  small  advance  to  grov/crs.    By  purchasing  packing  supplies  on  time, 
the  amount  of  operating  capital  could  be  reduced,  perha-ps  at  the  loss 
of  cash  discounts,  jj 


7,/    r-j.rther  discussion  of  i-ossibilities  for  financing  the  organiza,- 
tion  and  operation  of  cooperative  associations  may  be  found  on  pp»  70~*72» 


Necessary  Capacity  of  Equipment 


In  order  to  determine  the  capacity  of  v/arhing  equipment  necessary 
to  care  for  the  crop  of  a  given  area,  it  "becorr.es  necessary  to  consider 
variety  distribution  in  rela.tion  to  tine  of  harvest,  washing  and  pack- 
ing*   Jonathan,  G-rimes,  Delicious  and  Golden  Delicious  are  the  four 
varieties  that  make  up  the  majority  of  the  early  winter  crop  which 
must  "be  harvested  over  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  The 
actual  harvesting  time  for  these  varieties  depends  upon  the  season, 
tut  usua-lly  averages  aoout  three  weeks.     In  most  cases,  the  volume 
of  these  four  varieties  pa,ssing  through  the  shed  in  21  days  v/ill 
determine  the  necessary  capacity  of  the  washer.    The  term,  "peak 
period  volume",  as  used  hereafter  will  indicate  the  comhined  volume 
of  the  four  varieties,  JonathaJi,  Grimes,  Delicious,  ajid  Golden 
Delicious,  vrhich,  it  is  assumed,  must  "oe  washed  r-nd  packed  within 
21  days.    The  volume  of  these  four  varieties  v/as  determined  for  the 
1935  crop  according  to  form.ulae  appearing  in  footnote  2  to  tahlc  13* 
The  1935  production  was  used  on  the  premise  that  washing  equipment 
should  "be  adequate  for  a  maximum  crop* 

Growers  report  that  imdcr  practical  operation,  a  viashor  will 
handle  only  ah out  5O  percent  of  the  manufacturer's  rated  capacity. 
Better  shed  arrangement  and  operation  might  correct      part  or  all  of 
this  discrepancy.     In  determining  the  need  for  additional  washing 
facilities,  the  washers  in  the  area  hr.ve  "been  a,ssumed  to  have  a 
capacity  equivalent  to  5O  percent  of  the  manufacturers'  rating  on 
the  "br.sis  of  a  10— hour  operating  day. 

In  the  study  of  the  additional  washing  facilities  needed,  it 
was  assijuncd  thc.t  \7ashing  facilities  v;ould  he  rjnplc  to  care  for  the 
entire  crop  if  they  could  handle  the  "pe?k:  period  volume".    The  gec- 
gra.phic  location  of  the  orchardists  made  it  logical  to  comhinc  the 
growers  into  the  follov/ing  groups: 


Southern  section  of  Calhoun  Co^onty 
Central  section  of  Calhoun  Cotmty 
northern  section  of  Calho;in  Covoity 
East  Hardin  group  of  Jcrt5cy  County 
Grafton  group  of  Jersey  County 
Jerseyville  group  of  Jersey  County 
Patterson  To'.mship  group  of  Greene  County 
ITebo  group  of  Pilce  County 
Summer  Hill  group  of  Pike  County 
Barry  group  of  Pike  County 
Griggsville  grow[.  of  Pike  County 
Payson  group  of  Adams  County 
Q,uincy  group  of  Adams  County 
Lima  group  of  Adams  County 
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Certain  orchardists  v/ho  now  have  vjashin.^  and  packin;'^  facilities 
have  not  been  included  in  any  group  "becauce  their  own  individual  crops 
are  sufficient  to  justify  maintenance  of  their  present  equipment.  In 
other  cases,  gror/ers  with  washers  have  "been  included  Decause  it  was 
felt  that  they  could  "benefit  "by  Joining  in  the  operation  of  a  coopera- 
tive shed» 

A  nuin"ber  of  orchard! sts  within  the  area  studied  have  not  "been 
placed  in  any  group  "because  of  their  rather  isolated  geographic  loca~ 
tions.     Such  individua,ls  have  a  choice  of  several  alternatives:  (l) 
They  might  adjust  their  cultural  practices,  particularly  their  spray 
progi'am,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  lega.l  spray-residue  tolerance  without 
having  to  wash  their  apples;  (2)  they  might  install  a  washer  through 
cooperation  v;ith  a  few  similarly  situated  neigh"bors  who  could  not 
afford  individually-ovmed  v/ashers;  and  (3)  they  might  select  and 
affiliate  themselves  with  whichever  of  the  special  groups  appears 
nearest  or  most  desira'ole  to  the  individual  concerned. 

Each  of  the  several  suggested  groups  covers  the  minimum  area  a,nd 
volume  it  appeared  logical  to  com"bine  into  one  group,     8/    Growers  con- 
cerned may  care  to  draw  the  "boundary  lines  somewhat  differently  or 
even  to  recomtdne  certain  of  .the  a,reas  into  fev/er  and  larger  ones. 
In  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  growers  themselves  must  and  should 
take  the  initiative  and  the  responsi'bility  for  any  joint  action  upon 
which  they  me,y  decide. 


Southern  Section,  Calhcon  County 

The  southern  section  of  Calhoun  Co-unty  had  three  sheds  equipped  ' 
with  washers,  txro  "being  grower's  sheds  of  v7hich  one  was  not  operated 
in  1935«    '^^s  third  shed,  located  at  G-oldon  ilagle,  was  operated  as  a 
custom  shed  in  1935*    ^he  growers  without  washing  equipment  who  desired 
to  wash  took  their  fruit  to  Golden  Eagle,  G-rafton,  Iatchto\7n  or  East 
Hardin,     Should  washing  "be  practiced  generally  the  sheds  outside  the 
southern  arco,  cannot  "be  relied  ujon  to  handle  rjay  of  the  fruit  pro- 
duced in  this  section.    Additional  washing  machinery  with  a  capacity 
of  172,000  ""Dushcls  for  the  "pca]c  period  volmie"  is  needed  to  care  for 
the  crop  produced  in  this  area  (ta"ble  13),     This  means  an  equivalent 
of  five  lines  each  hcjidling  1,600  "bushels  per  day  throughout  the  "peeJc 
voliome  period". 


Sy    The  minimum  voliame  deGira"blc  for  p,  season's  op ora.t ion  was  from 
90,000  to  110,000  bushels  of  apples,  based  on  the  experience  of  opera- 
tors of  packing  sheds  in  other  midwcstcrn  areas* 


Tatle  13.  -  Analysis  of  southern  section,  CalhoTin  Cotmty, 

1935-1936  data 


interviewed  growers 

Uninter- 

With 

llo 

viewed 

washers 

washers 

grov/ers 

Total 

Orchardists  in  section.  .  . 

.  number 

2 

iko 

187 

Total  acreage  in  orchard.  . 

.  acres 

169 

2,159 

2,gU0 

5,168 

Numter  of  orchards  "by  sizes 

1 « 

0 

19 

93 

112 

0 

11 

3^ 

1 

7 

9 

17 

1 

S 

1+ 

13 

Percentage  of  trees  by  age 

group  s : 

19.  u 

31.1 

30.8 

do 

56.  u 

62.6 

63.1 

30.2 

6.3 

6.1 

Percentage  of  trees  "by  marketing  season: 

16.  li 

13.2 

13.7 

61.9 

^^7.9 

1+9.9 

21.7 

36. U 

36.  U 

1/ 

20,U65 

2146,671 

306,077 

573,213 

"Peak  period  volujne".  .   .  . 

do  2/ 

5,703 

911,  U52 

111,505 

211,660 

.      do  1/ 

21,000 

18,900 

39,900 

Excess  capacity. •   .  .  . 

do 

15,297 

171,760 

1/  Estimated;  assumed 

same  bushels 

per  acre  in 

orchard  as 

average  for 

all 

interviewed  in  the  county. 

2/  Crop  of  Jonathoji,  G-rimes,  Delicious  end.  Golden  Delicious,  estimated  from 
total  crop  according  to  following  formulae: 

a.  For  interviewed  growers: 

bearing  age  trees,  these  four  varieties 
T>icir  total  crop    X    bearing  rcge  trees,  all  varieties. 

b.  For  uninterviewed  persons: 

peak  vol"ame  crop,  interviewed  persons' 
Orchard  acreage,  such  persons,  a  ^^-^^:^i7TntrrVii^d  persons* 

*  Entire  county,  except  in  Calhoun,  where  north,  center  and  south  sections  are 

used. 

3_/  Twenty-one  day  period;  practical  capacity  assumed  to  be  one— half  the  capac- 
ity rating  per  lO-hour  day  given  by  the  manufacturer. 
U/  Commercial. 
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The  potential  production  01  the  orciiards  of  the  p.rer,  oro'bp.'bly 
will  "be  maintained  or  increased  somewhat,  as  3I  percent  of  the  trees 
were  below  "bearing  age,  while  only  six  percent  v/ero  over  2h  years  old. 
However,  the  adverse  weather  conditions  of  the  past  few  seasons  may 
have  lov.'ercd  the  productivity  of  the  mature  orchards  and  have  shortened 
the  life  of  the  trees. 

Since  the  total  volume  represented  by  the  acreage  of  the  loj 
operators  in  this  group  is  so  large,  the  organization  of  even  two 
sheds  might  be  justified. 

Considering  the  location  of  the  highways  and  of  the  orchards. 
Golden  Eagle  appears  to  be  the  preferred  location  for  a  shed  to  servo 
the  area,  especially  so  if  the  anticipated  highway  development  is 
completed  and  brings  about  the  reduction  of  the  ferry  rate  to  a  point 
where  it  is  comccarable  to  that  charged  by  other  ferries  (figure  2), 

Central  Section,   Calhoun  County 

The  centra-l  part  of  Calhoun  County  was  more  liberally  supplied 
with  washing  fo,cilitios  than  the  rest  of  the  county,  having  nine 
grower—owned  sheds,  two  buyer-ov;ned  sheds,  one  custom  packing  shed, 
and  one  cooperative  shed  each  equipped  with  washers  (table  lU) • 

The  area  had  a  "perlc  period  volume"  of  357,000  bushels  to  be 
pa^ssed  through  sheds  other  than  those  ovrned  by  growers.    The  capacity 
of  the  nongrowcr-owncd  sheds  available  for  the  "peak  period  volume" 
xrc.s  92,000  bushels,  leaving      total  of  255,000  bushels  uncared  for. 

In  1935»  slightly  over  l!4-2,000  bushels  \7ent  to  Missouri  by  ferry 
at  West  Point.    At  present  (1937)  1  a  commercial  shed  and  three  grov/er^ 
o\7nod  sheds  located  in  the  vicinity  of  3atchto\,Ti  have  a  combined 
practical  operating  capacity  approximately  equal  to  this  qu^^ntity. 
The  rcmr,inder  of  the  washing  equipment  in  this  area  should  be  con- 
centrated at  Hr.rdin  where  ner.rly  two-thirds  of  the  volume  leaves  the 
county. 


Northern  Section,  Calhoun  County 

In  the  northern  section  of  Calhoun  County,  there  wore  three 
gro\,-er-oin.xed  washers,  all  on  the  Mississippi  side.  There  are  no 
other  sheds  in  this  area  (table  15). 


Ta"ble  lU,  -  Analycis  of  central  section,  Calliotm  Coijjity; 

1935-193(5  data 


Orchard! sts  in  section.  .  .  .  number 
Total  acreage  in  orcha,rd.  .  .  acres 
I'umter  of  orchards,  "by  sizes: 


U  to  20  acres  nurnoer 

21  to  Uo  acres   .  do 

hi  to  80  acres   do 

Over  80  acres   do 

Percentage  of  trees        age  groups: 
1  to  9  years  .......  percent 

10  to  2k  years   do 

Over  2h  years   do 

Percentage  of  trees  "by  marketing  seacon: 

.  Early  .....    percent 

Early  winter.   ,   do 

Late  winter  »   do 


Intervic\7ed  growers  Uninter- 

T/itli               Ho  viewed 
washers         wa.rhers      growers   Total 


57  1S7  2^.3 

2,767  ^^,622  8,430 


0  12  110  122 

1  17  ^7  65 
6               22  25  53 

2  6  5  13 

1^.0              29.3  2U.'4 

77, U              64. 2  68.2 

9.6                6.5  7.^ 

7.9            11.7  10.6 

47. 8-              53.3  51. S 

UU.3            35.0  37.6 

1/ 

573,128  1,04^,707 

25U,iiS  ^59.127 

^2,U00  19^1,250 


2SU,S77 


1935  production    tushels  120,927  3^0,052 

"Peak  period  volume"   6.0  2j  58,178  146,831 

Capacity  of  washers   ll  101,850  k,' 

Excess  capacity    do  ^3,672 

Deficient  capacity   do 


1/  See  footnote  1,  table  13» 

2/  See  footnote  2,  talDle  I3. 

3/  See  footnote  3>  tatle  13» 

h/  Eour  washers:  commercial,  Touyer's  and  cooperative. 


APPROXIMATE  LOCATION  AND  EXTENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  APPLE  ORCHARDS 

IN  CALHOUN  COUNTY,  1936 
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Tatle  15.  -  AnalysiG  of  Northern  Section,  Calhoun  County,  1935-193^  Data 

Interviev/ed  growers  Unintervie'.ved 
 VJith  washers  Ho  \;aslxers  growers  Total 

Humber  of  grovrers    3              63  l6S  23^ 

Acres  in  orchard,  total   177         2,736  .  2,968  5,S8l 

Number  of  orche,rds  by  size: 

h  to  20  acres   0  129  1^3 

21  to  UO     •«                         .  1              23  25  ^ 

kl  to  80      1'  •■   2              21  11  34 

Over  SO  ■     "   0                5  3  S 

Percentage  of  trees  by  age  groups: 

1  to  9  years   23.2           lU,5  I9.8 

10  to  2U    "    58. 7           77,2  71.6 

0-/er  2U      «    18.1             8.3  8.6 

Percentage  of  trees  by  marketing  season: 

Early   22.5           11«0  11.6 

Early  winter   ^.5           5I.5  50. 9 

Late  winter   37.0           11.0  37.5 

1935  production,  bushels   39,000      39^,803  l/U)42,158  875,961 

"Peak  period  volume",  bushels  2/  .  .   .  .  11,973      181, 609  197,339  390,921 

Capacity  of  washer,  bushels  3/    37,800                0  0  37,S00 

Excess  capacitjj.    25,827 

Deficient  capacity,  ?^f^^^.^   181, 609  197,339  353,121 

!_/     See  footnote  1,  table  13. 
2/    See  footnote  2,  table  I3. 
See  footnote  3,  table  I3, 
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The  total  production  in  this  cection  for  1935         376,000  "bushels 
with  a  "peak  period  volume"  of  391»000  "bushelr,  (table  I5) .     The  crop 
movement  d.ata  showed  lhat  100,000  "bushels  left  the  county  by  way  of 
the  ferx-y  at  Hamburg,  and  v.crth  by  v/ay  of  Atlas  -'n  1935  (table  9), 
Washing  eci_uipment  w:--;h  sufficient  capacity  to  :-,upply  this  latter 
volume  might  well  be  maintained  on  the  Mississippi  side.    The  three 
grower  sheds  nov/  located  on  the  Mississippi  &ide  have  sufficient  capa.city 
to  wash  the  volioine  which  may  be  expected  to  le.-'.ve  the  couj:^.ty  at  Hamburg 
and  nortn  by  way  of  Atlas.,     Should  the  grov/ers  of  the  area  organi/-:e, 
it  would  prove  more  economical  for  this  volm^e  to  go  through  one  central- 
ized shed» 

The  crop  movement  data  also  showed  68,000  bushels  crossing  the 
Illinois  River  at  Kampsville  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  thf-t  some 
volume  will  move  north  by  way  of  Pearl.    The  possibility  of  locating 
a  washer  at  Kampsville  should  be  considered.    The  remaining  volume 
according  to  market  outlets  used  in  1935>  should  logically  move  to 
Hardin. 

This  section  of  the  county  cannot  expect  an  increase  in  produc»- 
tion  as  9  percent  of  the  total  number  of  trees  were  over  2^4  years 
old,  while  only  20  percent  were  below  bearing  age. 

East  Hardin  G-roup,  Jersey  County 

A  small  group  of  growers  with  kS2  acres  of  orchard  in  the  north- 
\7estem  part  of  Jersey  County  wore  without  washing  facilities  (table  l6). 
The  total  production  in  1935  ^'^as  ^6,000  bushels,  not  sufficient  for 
economical  operation  of  a  cooperative  shod.     It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  this  group  should  send  thoir  fruit  to  Hardin,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  establish  a  shed  to  handle  only  their  own  volume, 

Aijproxinatcly  50  percent  of  the  total  crop  vdll  pass  through  a 
shed  during  the  "peak  volume  period"  or  at  the  s.verage  rate  of  1,000 
bushels  a  day.    The  late  seat:.on  volume  will  be  comparatively  light. 
This  group  can  expect  a  considerable  increase  in  total  production 
within  the  next  few  years  as  hh  percent  of  the  trees  were  below  beaJ>- 
ing  age,  while  less  than  U  percent  were  over  2h  years  old. 

Grafton  G-roup,  Jersey  County 

A  group  of  23  growers  with  a  total  production  of  122,000  bushels 
in  1935f  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Grafton,  were  without  wa.shing 
facilities,  save  for  the  coojerr^tive  shed  at  Gra,fton  (table  17)  • 
A  number  of  growers  were  members  of  the  association  operating  this 
shed,  but  the  volume  of  members'  fruit  passing  through  the  shed  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  make  economical  operation  possible. 


Tatle  16. 
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~  Analysis  of  East  Ha.rdin  ^roup  suggested;  1935  - 


1936  Data 


Interviewed 
growers 

"lunber  of  growers    9 

Acres  in  orchard,  total   35O 

Number  of  orchards  ^^y  size: 

U  to  20  acres   5 

21  to           "    1 

Ul  to  £0      "    2 

Over  80        "    1 

Percentage  of  trees  by  age  group: 

1  to  9  years   UU.O 

10  to  2U    "    52.7 

Over  2k      "    3,3 

Percentage  of  trees,  by  mai-keting 
season: 

Sarly   5.O 

Early  Winter   59*0 

Late  Winter   "^StO 

1935  Production,  bushels    3^,8^0 

"Peak  period  voluj^ie",  bushels  2j   15*596 

Capacity  of  washers,  bushels  ^    0 

!_/  See  footnote  1,  tr?.ble  13. 
£_/  See  footnote  2,  t?-ble  13* 
3/     See  footnote  3j  table  13« 


Uninterviewed 
growers 


Total 


2 

112.5 

0 
1 
1 
0 


l,/ll,20U 
6,019 
0 


11 

^62.5 

5 
2 

3 
1 


U6,05U 
21,615 
0 


I 


Table  17 •  -  Analysis  of  Grcafton  ^roup  suggested;  1935  ~  193^  Data 


Interviewed  UnintervieT/ed 

growers  growers  Total 


Numlier  of  growers   l6                               7  23 

Acres  in  orchard,  total   837                             IS9  1,026 

Number  of  orchards  b;/  size: 

k  to  20  acres   h                               5  10 

21  to  to      "    k                               1  5 

Ul  to  80      "    k                               1  5 

Over  SO        "    3     '                          0  3 

Percentage  of  trees,  by  age  groups: 

1  to  9  years   29,8 

10  to  2H    "                                   ■  61.7 

Over  2k      "    8.5 

Percentage  of  trees,  by  rna^rketing 
season: 

Early   11.0 

Early  Winter   U9.O 

Late  Winter   UO.O 

1935  Production,  bushels:                      103,6Ul  l/zk^'pl  128,022 

"Peak  period  volume",  bushels  2^/.          ^1,0U2  10,112  51>15^ 

Capacity  of  washer  _^,t^?^els.,..  1|/31,500  31,500 

Washer  "Peak  -oeriod  vol-ome"  deficit,  19 ,65^ 

busx'tels 


ij  See  footnote  1,  table  13« 

2/  See  footnote  2,  table  I3. 

3_/  See  footnote  3f  table  13» 

h/  Cooperative. 


Custom  packing  has  teen  practiced,  with  the  result  that  a  con>- 
siderahle  volume  has  "been  drawn  from  Calhoun  County.    This  volume 
presumably  would  no  longer  "be  available  if  nearhy  facilities  were 
adequate  and  the  Golden  Eagle  ferry  rates  should  "he  reduced. 

The  Grafton  group  should  organize  to  make  the  local  facilities 
permanently  available  to  them.    Their  volume  would  be  sufficient  for 
efficient  operation  of  the  Grafton  shed  equipment  and  during  the 
"peak  volume  period"  the  shed  wo-iold  be  loaded  to  capacity  with  the 
prospective  51? 000  bushels  to  pass  through  the  shed  in  21  days. 

The  production  v/ill  be  maintained  or  even  increased  within  the 
next  10  years,  as  3O  percent  of  the  trees  were  below  bearing  age, 
while  8  percent  of  the  trees  were  over  Zk  years  old. 

Jerse;^'ville  Group,  Jersey  County 

In  the  vicinity  of  Jerse;>'ville  there  v/ere  ih-  .orcha.rdists,  with 
a  total  of  7^6  acres  of  orchard,  without  washing  facilities  (table  18), 
Their  combined  1935  production  was  75>000  bushels.     A  number  of  the 
orchards  in  the  10-  to  2U— year  group  were  not  in  full  p.r.oduction  or  did 
not  jroduce  a  crop  in  1935j  these  trees  were  vigorous  enough  to  be 

J  reductive.    The  vigor  of  the  trees,  the  fact  that  12.  percent  of  the 
total  trees  were  below  bearing  age,  and  the  absence  of  trees  over  2U  years 
old  indicate  that  the  production  will  be  maintained  for  some  years. 

The  ea-rly  varieties  were  relatively  unimportant,  accounting  for 
only  7  percent  of  the  total  number  of  trees,  while  62  percent  were 
of  early  winter  and  30  percent  of  late  winter  varieties.    Thus,  the 
volrune  can  be  expected  to  be  heavy  early  in  the  fall  and  relatively 
light  late  in  the  season, 

Jorseyvillc  appears  to  be  the  best  location  for  a  washing  and 
packing  shed;  however,  the  volume  as  indicated  by  the  1935  crop  was 
too  low  for  the  most  effective  operation.     There-  is  a  growcr-ov/ned 
welshing  and  packing  shed  of  good  size  in  Jerseyvillc,  which  might 
handle  a  proportion  or  all  of  the  volume  of  the  group  if  arrangements 
to  this  effect  could  be  ma.de  v/ith  the  o\inicr. 


Patterson  Group ,  Green  County 

In  Patterson  Tov/nship  and  surrounding  area,  there  v/orc  25  growers 
with  a  total  of  675  r.cres  of  orchard  who  ha.d  no  ava-ilablc  washing 
facilities  (table  I9).     The  total  production  in  I935  was  97,000  bushels 


Tatle  lo»  -  Analysis  of  Jerseyville  group  suggested; 
1935  -  1936  Data 


Interviewed 
,rrov;ers 


Un  i  n t  e  r V  i  ewe  d 
(■rro-.vers 


Total 


Number  of  growers   9 

Acres  in  orchard,  total   3^^ 

Numter  of  orchards  "by  size: 

h  to  20  acres   3 

21  to  UO      "    h 

Ul  to  80      "    2 

Over  go        "    0 

Percentage  of  trees  "by  age  groups: 

1  to  9  years   12.0 

10  to  2U    "    28.0 

Over  2h      "    0.0 

Percentage  of  trees,  hy  marketing 
season: 

Early   7,2 

Ea.rly  Winter  •   62.3 

Late  Winter   30,5 

1935  Production,  tushels    19,210 

"Peak  period  volume",  "bushels  2_/..      12, 33^ 

Capacity  of  washer,  "bushels  ^  0 

!_/     See  footnote  1,  table  13* 
2/     See  footnote  2,  tatle  I3. 
See  footnote  3,  ta'blc  13. 


5 
132 

2 
0 
2 
1 


1/55.722 
23,112 
0 


lU 

Ike 
5 

h 
1 


7^,932 

35,502 
0 
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Tatle  19.  -  An<?,l,vr,is  of  Patterson  Tov7nr-hip  group •  suggested;  1935  ~  193^  Data 


Interviewed 
growers 


Uninterviewed 
growers 


Total 


ITuruter  of  growers   

Acres  in  orchard, .  i'9t?'-i-  

Number  of  orchards  "by  size: 

k  to  20  acres   

21  to  "   

Ul  to  80  "   

Over  go  "   

Percentage  of  trees  "by  age  group: 

1  to  9  years   

10  to  2U  "   

O-zer  2h  "   

Percentage  of  trees  by  marketing 
season: 

Early   

Early  Winter   

Late  Winter   

1935  Production,  bushels  • 

"Peak  period  volume",  bushels  2j  ... 
Capacity  of  washers,  bushels  ^  .... 


13 
531 


2 
1 

3.1 

S5.7 
11.2 


.7 

61.6 

37.7 

73,251 

17,9^9 
0 


12 

10 
1 
1 
0 


1/23, 90U 

16,173 
0 


25 

673 

15 

6 

3 
1 


57,155 

3^,122 
0 


!_/  See  footnote  1,  table  I3, 
2/  See  footnote  2,  table  I3. 
^/    See  footnote  3,  t'lble  13, 


of  which  3^*000  fell  in  the  "peak  period  volume".     This  is  "barely 
sufficient  volune  for  efficient  and  economical  operation  of  a  coor erp- 
tive  washing  and  packing  shed*    The  volume  would  yass  through  the  shod 
at  a  fairly  uniform  rate  throughout  the  packing  season,  since  the  "peak 
period  volume"  requires  machinery  of  a'bout  the  same    capacity  as  is 
required  to  care  fox'  the  total  crop,     Dr.'ike  appears  to  Toe  the  best 
location  from  the  standpoint  of  ava,ilaDle  rail  and  trii.ck  transporta.tion 
facilities.    However,  the  total  production  for  this  group  can  "be  expected 
to  decrease  rapidly  after  a  few  years  ^^-s  only  3  pei'cent  of  the  total 
number  of  trees  were  below  bearing  age,  and  11  percent  were  over  2h 
years  old. 


Ncbo  Group,  Pike  County 

A  small  number  of  gro\7ers  south  of  ITebo,  with  v.  total  of  'dOO  acres, 
were  without  v/ashing  facilities.     Their  total  voltime  was  not  sufficient 
to  operate  a  cooperative  shed  economically.    At  tines  a  portion  of  the 
crop  has  moved  from  here  to  Valley  City,  v/hore  it  was  prepared  for 
market.     The  total  crop  in  1935  v.'as  approximately  27,000  bushels  of 
which  about  9,500  bushels  fell  in  the  "peak  volume  period"  (table  20). 

The  production  for  this  group  can  bo  considered  now  at  a  peak  as 
only  g  percent  of  the  trees  were  below  bearing  age  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.     In  this  group  I7  percent  of  the  trees  were  of  ea.rly  varieties 
(table  20)  a  higher  percentage  than  that  for  the  are<a  as  a  whole. 

The  market  outlet  was  largely  through  wholesale  channels;  there- 
fore, the  group  could  well  consider  the  possibility  of  uniting  with 
some  other  group.    As  another  possibility,  an  individual  orchardist 
might  install  a  washer  of  sufficient  C£i,pacity  to  care  for  the  combined 
crop  on  a  custom  basis;  the  high  unit  costs  resulting  from  the  low 
volume  might  be  offset  by  the  cost  of  hauling  these  apples  to  a  more 
distant  washer. 


Summer  Hill  Group,  Pike  Comity 

In  the  vicinity  of  S-ammor  Hill  wore  located  six  orchardists  with 
a  combined  total  of  3U5  acres  of  orchard  (table  2l) .    There  was  one 
gro\7er~owncd  washer  among  them,  rpproximately  the  right  size  to  care 
for  its  ownev^s  crop  in  years  of  heavy  yield.    Another  orchp.rdist 
dusted    instead  of  spraying  and  might  not  find  it  necessary  to  wash. 
However,  if  all  the  crop  \7ere  to  bo  pooled,  the  volume  woiild  be  about 
two-thirds  thrvt  needed  for  efficient  operation  of  a  cooperative  shed. 
The  total  volume  can  be  ez-rpccted  to  increase  some  during  the  next  few 
years  as  U3  percent  of  the  trees  were  belov;  bearing  age  .'^jid  there  wore 
no  trees  over  2k  years  oldo 


TalDle  20.  -  Analysis  of  ITebo  group  suggested;  1935  -  193^  Data 


Interviewed 
growers , 

Uninterviewed 
growers 

Total 

3 

1 
J 

U 

A /> /~\ (~«         /> Vi ^ el     ij 0  L 1 

-L  O 

POQ 

TJn  in'h  pt*  n  f*  ny*r*Vi  nT^rlcr   "h-'  oTrrP* 

1 

3 

\ 

?1  to  Uo      "   , 

1 

0 

1 

Ul    tn  " 

0 

0 

Over  SO  "   

0 

1 

Percentage  of  trees  bv  a^re  groups: 

g.o 

10  to  2U  "   

Over  2h      "      ...     .  . 

Percentage  of  trees  "by  marketing  season? 

17.3 

Uo.9 

P0,000 

1/6,936 

26,936 

6,260 

3,213 

9,^73 

0 

0 

0 

!_/  See  footnote  1,  to/ole  13« 
2/  See  footnote  2,  table  I3. 
3_/     See  footnote  3?  table  I3. 
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Table  21.  -  Analysis  of  Summer  Hill  group  suggested;  1935  ~ 


1936  Data 


Interviewed  G-rovTers  UnintervieTred 


With 

washers 

I'lo  washers 

growers 

Total 

1 

]i 

X 

r 
0 

A                          T            /~\  •«           *^                     -T"       T"  1 

oU 

Num^ber  of  orchards  size: 

U 

u 

n 

n 

w 

on     4-^    Yin  II 

0 
U 

X 

T 
X 

p 

111            ?T\  II 

X 

0 

•7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

X  c X  0 cil Uo^fc;  O-L   X/Xtjes         tAgc  gxoups. 

35.1 

ifS.9 

U3.2 

6)4.9 

51.1 

56.  s 

0 

0 

0. 

Percentage  of  trees  "by  marketing 
season! 

0. 

3.5 

2.6 

5S.1 

75.9 

71.3 

U1.9 

20.6 

26.1 

20,000 

Ul,100 

1/6,120 

67,220 

"Peak  period  volume",  "bushels  2j , 

S,i6o 

21,290 

2,S35 

32,285 

s,Uoo 

0 

0 

s,Uoo 

2U0 

Washer  "Peak  period  volume",  deficit 

21,050 

2,^35 

23,885 

1/  See  footnote  1,  ta"ble  13. 
2/  See  footnote  2,  table  I3, 
^     Sec  footnote  3,  tatle  13« 
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It  would  seem  advisable  for  this  group  to  comljine  with  another 
group  in  order  to  ohtain  nore  volume.     They  might  unite  with  a  group 
at  Noto  or  Barry  as  one  possibility, 

Barry  Group ,  Pike  Coxinty 

In  the  vicinity  of  Barry  were  12  orchardists  with  721  acres  of 
apples  (talde  22),     Their  1935  crop  amounted  to  ahout  .120,000  tushels. 
This  was  sufficient  volume  to  operate  a  cooperative  shed  to  very  good 
advantage.    The  "peak  period  volume"  was  86,000  hushels,  which  left  a 
relatively  light  volume  for  the  latter  part  of  the  season.    The  early 
varieties  accounted  for  l6  percent  of  the  total  trees.     The  percentage 
of  trees  helow  bearing  age  (26  percent)  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
present  production;  only  6  percent  of  the  trees  v/ere  over  2k  years  old* 

The  washers  owned  and  operated  "by  two  of  the  growers  of  this 
group,  with  a  combined  practical  operating  volume  of  "bushels 
during  the  "peak  volume  period"  had  less  than  half  the  capacity  neces- 
sary to  care  for  the  combined  crop  of  these  growers.     The  crop  of  at 
least  one  of  the  two  growers  owning  washers  would  need  to  be  included 
in  the  group  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  volume  to  operate  economically 
a  cooperative  v^ashing  and  packing  shed.     If  neither  of  the  growers 
equipped  with  washers  should  care  to  cooperate,  the -rest  of  the  group 
might  draw  volume  from  growers  of  the  Summer  Hill  or  Ncbo  group. 

Many  of  the  growers  making  up  this  group  sell  a  portion  or  all  of 
their  crop  at  retail.     However,  complete  enforcement  of  the  State 
spra,y-rcsidue  law  will  make  washing  Just  as  essential  for  fruit  so 
marketed  as  for  fruit  sold  and  moved  into  interstate  comraoroe.  This 
fact  will  have  a  bearing  upon  the  area  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
cooperative  shed  to  serve,  growers  talcing  their  fruit  homo  from  the 
shed  to  be  sold  at  retail  would  not  care  to  haul  as  far  p,s  growers 
who  sold  their  crop  at  wholesale  at  the  .shed.    Also  growers  selling 
at  retail  would  require  packing  services  different  from  those  of 
growers  selling  at  wholesale,  .  . 


Griggsville  Group,  Pike  County  .     .  . 

In  the  concentrated  apple  section  of  Griggsville  ajid  Valley  City 
were  orchardists  holding  a  total  of  830  acres  of  orchard  without  wash- 
ing facilities  (table  23).     With  a  total  production  like  that  of  1935, 
197»000  bushels,  this  group  should  experience  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing sufficient  voluinc  for  economical  operation  of  a  cooperative  wa.sh— 
ing  and  packing  shed. 
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TalDle  22,  -  Analysis  of  Barry  group  sUf'ygested;  1935  ~  193^  Data 


Interviewed 

Growers 

Un interviewed 



T7ith  Washers 

ITo  washers 

G-ror/ers 

Total 

2 



9 

1 

12 

Acres  in  orchard,   total  .... 

330 

•3^n 

■  50 

721 

Ilumher  of  orchards  "by  size: 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Over  go        "  ...... 

2 

2 

0 

■  1+ 

Percentage  of  trees  "by  age 

groups: 

17.7 

3I+.0 

2S.0 

10  to  2U  "   

■  71.6 

61+.  5 

68.0 

10.7 

1.5 

6.0 

Percentage  of  trees  hy 

marketing  season; 

22, g 

9.1 

15.7 

U8,3 

70.1+ 

59»7 

2g.9 

20.5 

oil  C 

1935  Production,  bushels  ... 

12l+,000 

1+7,000  " 

i/g,goo 

179,300 

"Peak  period  volume", 

1+5, 3SU 

36,11+3 

^725 

86,252 

Capacity  of  washers 

s  31,500 

0 

0 

31,500 

Washer  "Peak  period  volume" 
deficit   

i3,SgU 

36,11+3 

^,725 

5^.752 

1^/  See  footnote  1,  table  13. 
2/  See  footnote  2,  table  13. 
^     See  footnote  3»  table  I3. 


TalDle  23.  -  Analysis  of  Griggsville  group  suggested;  1935  -  193^  Data 


Interviewed 
grov;ers 

Uninterviewed 
growers 

Total 

12 

h 

16 

635 

195 

830 

Numtier  of  orche.rds  "by  size: 

k 

1 

5 

0 

1 

1 

Ul  to  go  "   

6 

1 

7 

2 

1 

3 

Percentage  of  trees  "by  age  groups: 

2.U 

10  to  2U  "   

95.3 

2.3 

Percentage  of  trees  by  marketing  sen. 

son: 

6.9 

ko.2 

I13.9 

15,175 

1/39, 7S0 

196,955 

"Peak  period  volume",  "biishels  2/  ... 

75,1^0 

18,U2g 

93,562 

Capacity  of  washers,  bushels  ^ 

0 

0 

0 

_l/  See  footnote  1,  table  13» 
2/  See  footnote  2,  table  I3. 
^/    See  footnote  3»  table  13* 


In  193^9       few  G-riggsville  growers  in  this  group  were  sending 
their  fruit  through  a  grov/er-omed  shed  located  e,t  Valley  City.  It 
may  be  that  they  would  not  be  interested  in . a . cooperative  shed,  but  even 
excluding  their  volu.-ne,  there  should  .remain  sufficient  volume  for 
efficient  operation  of  a  cooperative  shed.    However,  it  is  well  to 
note  that  the  total  production  for  this  group  can  be  expected  to  decrease 
rapidly  after  8  or  10  years,  since  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
trees  were  below  bearing  ago — barely  enough  to  balance  an  equal  per^ 
centagc  over  2k  years  old. 

G-riggsville  would  seem  to  be  the  most  logical  location  for  a 
shed.    The  majority  of  the  fruit  can  be  expected  to  move  to  me^rket 
by  truck  as  Griggsville  is  on  paved  roads.    This  is  important  in 
attracting  truck  buyers.     Should  a  shed  be  located  at  Pittsfield,  a 
number  of  the  growers  from  the  G-riggsville  group  would  be  likely  to 
send  apples  there;  even  so,  the  remaining  grov/crs  in  the  G-riggsville 
group  would  have  volume  a,dequatc  for  a  cooperative  shed. 


Ik 
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Pa,yson  Group,  Adar.is  Cotmty 

A  total  of  31  i5;rowers  in  the  vicinity  of  Pcyson  had  no  s.vail— 
able  washing  facilities  (taole  2k),    Their  combined  orchard  holdings 
totaled  U2Q  acres  v/ith  a  total  production  in  1935  of  about  bl,700 
"bushels.     This  group  may  expect  their  production  to  increase  rapidly 
during  the  next  few  years  as  62  percent  of  the  tota.1  nu-nber  of  trees 
are  below  bearing  age  and  any  development  iindertaken  should  have 
sufficient  flexibility  to  allo-,7  future  adjustment  to  this  increase 
in  volume.     The  fact  that       percent  of  the  trees  v/ere  of  the  early 
winter  group  indice.tes  that  a  shed  might  be  taxed  to  capacity  to 
handle  the  "peak  period  volume"  but  would  have  a  light  r\m  before 
and  after  this  -oeriod. 

Table  2U,  ~  Analysis  of  Pay son  group  suggested;  1935  -  193^  Data 

Interviewed  Unintervicwcd 
 j;rov/crs  f  rowers  Total 

Number  of  growers    6                         25  3^ 

Acres  in  orchard,  total    '      211                       21g  U29 

llumber  of  orchards  by  size: 

k  to  20  acres   '  '    k-                       22  27 

21  to  UO      "    1                          2  3 

Ul  to  80      "    0                          0  0 

Over  80        "    1                          0  1 

Percentage  of  trees  by  age  groups: 

1  to  9  years    "  61.7 

10  to  2U    "    23.7 

Over  2h      "    1U.6 

Percentage  of  trees  by  marketing  season: 

Early    1.1 

Early  77inter    Zk,k 

Late  Winter    1U.5 

1935  Production,  bushels    23,390              1/38,368  6l,75g 

"Peak  period  volume",  bushels  2/    10, 35^                 17,658  28,012 

Capacity  of  washers,  bushels  ij   0                          0  0 


!_/  See  footnote  1,  table  I3. 
2/  See  footnote  2,  table  13, 
^     See  footnote  3,  table  13. 
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With  the  prospect  of  greatly  increasing  production  and  vdth  the 
knowledge  that  the  "peak  period  volume"  will  hecorne  a  larger  portion 
of  the  total  crop  9./»  it  would  not  "be  advisatle  to  establish  a  shed 
with  capacity  limited  to  present  needs.    Although  the  1935  volume  was 
not  sufficient  for  economical  opera,tion  of  a  cooperative  shed,  the 
group  would  he  justified  in  orge-nizing  and  establishing  a  shed  con- 
sidering the  large  percentage  of  their  trees  just  coming  into  hearing. 


Quincy  Group,  Adams  County 

There  were  ^iO  growers  in  the  Q,uincy  area  with  a  total  of 
fiacres  of  apple  orchard  (tahle  25).    The  total  production  in  1935 
was  1^6,000  "bushels.    The  area  was  at  a  rather  stable  point  in 
production  with  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of  trees  below  bear- 
ing age  against  31  percent  over  2k  years  old  (table  25) • 

The  growers  produced  sufficient  volume  for  the  efficient  operation 
of  a  coopera.tive  washing  and  packing  shed,  with  a  "peak  period  volume" 
for  the  group  of  ^^1,^00  bushels.     One  grower  in  the  group  o\^s  a  washer 
with  a  practical  operating  capacity  during  the  "peak  period  volume"  of 
10,500  bushels,  leaving  81,000  bushels  without  washing  facilities. 
This  is  sufficient  volume  for  two  washers  each  handling  2,000  bushels 
per  IC-hour  day. 

Q,uincy  is  the  largest  consuming  center  immediately  within  the 
western  Illinois  a,pple  area,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  a  well-developed 
truck  gardening  areo-.     Several  of  the  truck  growers  grow  finiits  of 
various  kinds  including  apples.    This  helps  to  account  for  the  mexiy 
small  growers  represented  in  the  group.    This  la,rge  consuming  center 
mcJces  a  good  retail  outlet  for  ncny  of  the  growers  including  some  of 
the  larger  ones.    Therefore,  a  cooperative  shed  to  serve  the  area, 
will  need  to  consider  ways  of  serving  both  the  men  who  retail  cjid 
those  who  wholesale. 


2/    39»2  percent  of  the  trees  of  "peak  period  volume"  varieties 
are  less  th?ji  bearing  age  in  Adams  County  whereas,  only  7»S  percent 
of  the  early  varieties  and  15*9  percent  of  the  late  winter  varieties 
are  of  such  age. 
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Table  25.  -  Analysis  of  Q,uincy  group  EUf^gested;  1935  ~  193^  Data 


Interviev/ed  Growers  Un interviewed 
V^ith  v;ashers    ¥-0  rashers  growers 


Total 


Number  of  growers    1 

Acres  in  orchard,  total   oO 

Number  of  orchards  by  size: 

k  to  20  acres   0 

21  to            "                           .  0 

Ul  to  SO      "    1 

Over  SO        "    0 

Percentage  of  trees  by  age  groups: 

1  to  9  years   0.0 

10  to  2U    "    37.5 

Over  2k      "    62.5 

Percentage  of  trees  by  marketing 
sea,son: 

Early   7.6 

Early  Winter   27.3 

Late  Winter   5*1 

1935  Production,  bushels    IF, 000 

"Peak  period  volume",  bushels  2_/  13,035 

Capacity  of  v/asher  3_/  tl^phplp. . .  10,500 

TV        •     ,                   bushels  _ 

Deficient  capacity,   2,535 

1/  See  footnote  1,  table  13. 
2/  See  footnote  2,  te-ble  13, 
3/     See  footnote  3»  table  13» 


15,  2k 
503.5  183 

6  23 

7  1 
1  0 
1  0 

22.1 

50.7 
27.2 

6.9 

so. 9 

12.2 

93,800  1/32,200 
63,627  li+,S23 
0  0 
63,627  lU,S23 


ko 

7U6.5 
29 

g 

2 
1 

19.8 
U9.3 
30.9 

6.2 

76.3 
17.5 

1^6,000 
9i,iiS5 
10,500 
go, 985 
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Lima  Group,  Adams  County 

In  the  northwest  part  of  Adams  County  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima, 
there  were  15  growers  witn  a  total  of  32O  acres  of  apple  trees.  The 
total  production  in  1935  was  ^3,500  "bushels,  v/ith      "peak  period 
volume"  of  lU, 200  tushels.    Production  is  apt  to  increase  some  during 
the  next  fe\7  years;  39  percent  of  the  total  numlDer  of  trees  are  "below 
"bearing  age  against  2k  percent  over  2h  years  old  (ta"ble  26). 

The  volume  represented  by  the  group  is  not  sufficient  under  normal 
conditions  to  justify  a  cooperative  washing  and  packing  shed.  This 
group,  hov^ever,  having  a  large  locaJ  retail  trade,  might  expect  of  the 
cooperative  shed  only  a  washing  service,  in  which  case  the  expenses 
could  "be  very  greatly  reduced.    Under  such  conditions,  the  group  may  . 
"be  justified  in  locating  a  shed  centrally  at  Lima  rather  than  to  haul 
their  fruit  to  Q,uincy  for  wa,shing  and  "back  home  again  for  retail  sell- 
ing at  the  farm. 

Various  Degrees  of  Cooperation  Po ssi'ole  for  any  Group 

With  respect  to  each  of  the  several  foregoing  groups  suggested, 
it  should  "be  j^ointed  out  that  the  growers  may  choose  any  one  of 
se-^'-eral  degrees  of  cooperation  in  their  washing,  packing  and  market- 
ing operations.    They  may  cooperate: 

1.  To  wash  apples,  only; 

2.  To  wash,  grade  and  pack  apT)les; 

3.  To  wanh,  grade  and  r-ack,  and  also  to  sell 
locally  througii  their  own  salesman;  or 

To  wash,  to  grade  and  pack  according  to 
stand" J. ds  similar  to  those  used  "by  other  local 
cooperative  groups,   (preferably  "based  on  Pederal- 
State  inspection)     and  to  sell  their  apples  through 
a  centralized  cooperative  se-les  agency  serving  the 
several  local  grou];  s. 

As  an  additional  activity  these  local  associations  might  iJurchase 
supplies  for  t"fit;ir  me:a"bers.    However,  in  areas  o.lready  conveniently 
served  "by  a  purchasang  association  affiliated  ./ith  a  county  farm 
bureau,  it  would  probably  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  members  to 
purchase  through  the  one  organization  rather  than  through  their 
several  local  associations. 


Table  26.  -  Analysis  of  Lima 

group  suggested; 

1935  -  1936  Lata 

Interviewed 

Uninterviewed 
grov;crs 

Total 

u 

11 

223 

97 

320 

N-umber  of  orchards  by  size: 

0 

10 

10 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Percentage  of  trees  "by  age  groups: 

39.1 

36.1+ 

2U.5 

Percentage  of  trees  by  ma^rketing  season: 

39.7 

26,350 

1/17,170 

1+3,520 

6,377 

7,857 

1^,23^ 

0 

0 

0 

1/  See  footnote  1,  table  I3. 
2j  See  footnote  2,  table  I3. 
1,j    See  footnote  3,  table  13* 
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Before  developing  any  new  cooj;erative  association  of  course, 
the  local  group  should  carefully  consider  its  needs  in  rele,tion  to 
facilities  and  give  serious  consideration  to  the  desirability  of 
affiliating  with  other  cooperative  groups,  if  any  suchare  already 
in  the  field. 

jFirst  Steps  in  Establishing  a  Cooperative  Organization 

For  counsel  and  assistance  in  organizing  and  setting  up  new 
cooperative  associations,  growers  can  turn  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  their  county  farm  adviser,  the  Illinois  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Extension  Service  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  the  Illinois 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  and  the  Cooperative  Division  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration, 

If  and  when  any  group  of  growers  decides  to  coqperate,  their 
first  step  should  he  to  select  and  appoint  an  organization  committee 
of  five  or  more  growers.     According  to  the  will  of  the  group,  this 
committee  wo-ijld  then  i^^rocced  in  one  of  two  ways,  namely: 

1.    The  committee  could  draw  up  a  rather  comjr'lctc  plan  of 
organization,  operation  and  financing,  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  plan  secure  growers'  signatures  signifying  their 
willingness  to  cooperate.     After  obtaining  sufficient 
evidence  of  potential  support,  the  conmittoo  could  pre— 
cecd  to  incorporate  the  association  according  to.  their 
plan;  or 

2»    The  committee  could  be  entrusted  with  the  authority  and 
responsibility,  from  the  sta.rt,  to  carry  th'"cugh  the 
det':-ils  of  incoiporation  and  formul?,tion  of  plans  for 
operation  and  financing.     Then  -./ith  the  organization 
legally  set  ui--,  the  committee  could  solicit  membership 
and  the  organization  could  begin  to  function. 

In  cither  event,  whether  soliciting  membership  after  formation 
of  the  association  or  getting  promises  of  cooperation  if  the  associrr- 
tion  were  to  be  formed,  the  committee  should  handle  the  following 
dctc-ils  for  the  grouij: 

1.  Outline  the  scope  of  activities  of  the  organiza.tion. 

2.  Analyze  the  membership  and  tonnage  possibilities. 

3.  Determine  a  worka.blo  method  of  financing. 
Formulate  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  bylaws,  .. 

5»    Take  the  necessary  step;s  to  accomplish  incorporation, 
6,     Develop  membership  agreements  or  contracts  between 

the  member  and  the  association. 
7»     Solicit  membership. 
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In  case  several  local  groups  decide  to  organize  about  the  same 
time,  then  it  would  he  highly  desirable  for  representatives  of  ea.ch 
group  to  meet  together  in  one  coiomittee  for  the  purpose  of  simplify- 
ing and  standardizing  the  set-up  of  each  group.     Such  procedure  also 
would  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  event  that  the  several  groups 
should  then  or  later  choose  to  combine  their  output  for  centralized 
selling, 

Sa,les  O-itlcts  Employed 

Growers  in  this  area  are  very  much  in  need  of  s,n  impartial  news 
service  to  assist  them  in  bargaining  intelligently  with  dealers  and 
particularly  with  merchant-truckers.     At  present  (193?)  each  grower 
deals  as  an  individual  independent  of  all  other  growers.  Quotations 
are  available  to  them  only  in  delayed  fashion  tlirough  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  St,  Louis  market.     It  is  not  very  difficjit  for  a 
dea-ler  to  convince  some  grov^ers  that  others  are  selling  cheaper  than 
they  arc,  and  thus  manipulate  a,  decline  in  price,    A  !Federal~State 
m.arket  news  service  to  operate  through  the  busy  harvest  months  in 
this  area  wo-uld  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  producers. 

Disposition  of  the  1935  crop  by  interviewed  growers  showed  that, 
for  the  area  as  a  whole,  nearly  one-third  (32  percent)  of  the  apples 
moved  through  commission  houses  on  consignment  (tabic  27).  About 
one-half  as  many  (l6  percent)  were  sold  by  the  growers  themselves 
on  the  market.    Roughly  similar  amounts  were  sold  at  the  fa-rm  or 
packing  shed  both  to  wholesale  buyers  and  to  truckers.     Sables  to 
cider  mills  took  almost  one-tenth  (9  percent)  of  the  crop, 

Calhouia  County  is  clearly  more  of  a  wholesa,le  territory  than 
the  rest  of  the  s,rea.     In  Calhoun  County,  the  growers  sold  only 
six  percent  of  the  crop  on  the  markets  and  through  local  retail 
se-les,  whereas  in  the  rest  of  the  area  they  sold  liQi  percent  in 
this  manner  (table  27).    The  proportion  of  the  Calho\in  County  crop 
that  went  to  the  cider  mills  was  twice  as  large  as  that  of  any  other 
county.    More  of  the  Calhoun  County  crop  remained  unsold  than  of  the 
crops  of  the  other  counties, 

A  sepr-rate  analysis  of  sales  by  Cr-J-houn  growers  according  to 
the  number  of  r.cros  in  orchard  shows  that  growers  with  acreages  over 
80  sold  32  percent  of  their  1935  crop  through  commission  men  or 
brokers,  2U  percent  to  truckers  and  12  percent  to  cider  mills; 
less  than  three  percent  remained  unsold.     Growers  with  20  acres 
or  less  sold  16  percent  through  commission  men,  25  percent  to 
truckers  and  22  jjercent  to  cider  mills;  lU  percent  remained  unsold. 
Although  Calhoun  growers  in  the  largest  acreage  group  stored  the 
highest  proportion  of  their  crop  (37  percent)  none  of  their  apples 
were  sold  by  the  storage  houses.     Growers  having  Ul-80  acres  in  orchard 


Table  2],  -  Disijosition  of  1935  ^^-Pple  croj'        3^3  v/estern  Illinois  growers 

interviewed  l/ 


  Percentage  of  crop  

Callxoun       Rest  of  Total 
Co-unty         area  area 


Bushels        Bushels      Bushels        Percent        Percent  Percent 


Coniinission  men  ?jid 


5^6, 79U 

859,625 

27.1 

35.6 

31.9 

Grov/ers  on  market  37  • 

.  52,692 

372, Ug6 

U25,17S 

h.e 

2U.2 

15.8 

Wholesale  "biiyers  in 
producing  area  U/.  . 

.  236,182 

i7U>2Uo 

UlO,U22 

20. If 

11.3 

15.2 

17^,677 

377,625 

17.6 

11. U 

1^.0 

Sales  to  cider  mills  . 

.  161, lUl 

92,8SU 

25^^025 

6.0 

9*^ 

Sold  through  cooperative 

U5,72U 

101, S06 

1+.8 

3.0 

3.9 

Local  retail  sp>les  .  . 

.  12,^50 

66,&o6 

99,256 

1.0 

5.7 

3.8 

Sales  "by  storage  •  .  , 

.  )lO,303 

13,725 

5^,028 

3.5 

0.9 

2.0 

Relief  agencies  5/  •  • 

.  U,303 

13,^50 

17,753 

0.9 

0.6 

.  76,177 

15,190 

91,367 

6.6 

1.0 

3-^ 

All  outlets  .... 

.1,155,109 

1,535,976  2 

!, 691,085 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1/  177  growers  in  Calhoun  County;  I36  grov/ers  in  six  other  counties,  namely; 
Adams,  Bro^rn,  G-reen,  Jersey,  Pike  end  Scott. 

2/  Brokerage  sales  were  negligible, 

3_/  Includes  sales  to  T.rcserve  manufactui'ors,  wholesale  trade,  stores,  etc. 

hj  Includes  sales  to  pic  bakers,  v/holesalc  produce  concerns,  etc. 

_5/  Sm-pluE  Commodity  Purchasing  Section  of  Agricultural  Adjustm.ent  Adminis- 
tration, in  conjunction  vath  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission. ' 


 Q,uantity  

Disposition  Calhoun       Rest  of  Total 

Cot-ntj^  area  area 


sold  27  percent  of  their  crop  to  wholesale  liuyers  in  the  producing 
area-,  and  it  was  from  orcha,rds  of  this  size  that  these  wholesale 
"biiyers  purchased  57  percent  of  the  amoi'jit  they  hou^jht  from  growers 
interviewed;  growers  01  this  acre-group  sold  only  12  percent  of 
their  croj^  to  tn;.ckers. 


Nineteen  marketing  agencies,  such  as  commission  men  and  "brokers, 
were  interviewed  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Springfield,  and  Ja.cksonville, 
Of  the  1,211,  696  "bushels  of  western  Illinois  apples  they  handled 
during  the  1935-193^  season,  one-half  was  received  on  consignment  or 
handled  on  a  "brokerage  "basis,  over  one- third  (37  percent)  we.s  "bought 
outright  from  growers,  and.  the  "balance  (13  percent)  was  produced  in 
the  firms ^  ovm  orchards.    Of  tho  volume  handled  "by  the  11  firms  visited 
in  St,  Louis,  71  percent  v/as  hajidled  on  consignment,  22  percent  wa,s 
ms-dc  up  of  outright  purchases  and  the  "balance  came  from  the  companies* 
ovm  orchards. 

Inasmuch  as  1935  "^^^-s  a  "bumper  crop  yeai-,  it  is  pro"ba"bly  true  that 
in  other  7/ears,  the  marketing  agencies  V70uld  "buy  outright  considerahly 
more  than  37  percent  of  their  volume.     Marketing  agencies  usually  let 
the  grower  carry  all  risks,  up  to  harvest  even  when  "buying  outright; 
however,  a'bout  eight  percent  of  the  volume  so  purchased  in  1935  ^3-^ 
"bought  on  the  trees  and  the  "buyer  took  the  ris]:s  from  the  time  of  sale 
until  harvest. 

Almost  invaria"bly,  the  charge  for  commission  sales  was  10  per- 
cent, and  in  most  cases  a  10— cent  minimum  charge  per  "basket  was  made. 
Brokerage  charges  varied  from  5  "to  10  cents  per  "bushel,     icirm  prices 
paid  for  outright  purchases  l>y  St.  Louis  wholesale  houses  in  1935 
ranged  from  a'bout  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  tree— rxm  quality 
to  75  ^-nd  SO  cents  per  "bushel  for  Ho.  1  quality,  late  varieties. 
Commission  men  and  wholesale  houses  usually  sold  their  apples  in  their 
home  city  to  local  retail  morcliants,  trucker-peddlers  or  hucksters 
and  pie  "bakers.    Occasionally  the  distri"bution  radius  was  from  UO  to  . 
100  miles  aroujid  the  market,  cspccin,lly  in  Chicago.    A  very  few  con- 
cerns did  a oonsider.a"blo  car— lot  sr/los  "biisincss  to  more  distant  points. 
"Unfortunately,  ezact  distri"bution  figure.-,  for  western  Illinois  apples 
were  not  segregated  in  the  dealers'  records. 

As  indicated  previously  in  this  report,  grower  S2,les  to  truckers 
were  one  of  the  more  important  outlets  for  apples,  particularly  for 
the  heavy  I935  crop.    At  the  time  of  the  r.urvoy  (1936)  relatively  few 
truckers  were  operating  in  the  area,  "because  of  the  shorter  crop  ojid 
higher  prices.     Thirty- four  individuals  "bxaj'-ing  and  hauling  apples  away 
"by  tinick  v/cre  intcrvicv;cd  in  I930.     These  men  cc-m.e  from  different  points 
in  Illinois  at  distrjices  from  Uo  to  15O  miles,  from  I5  points  in  l^Iissouri, 
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and  from  one  point  in  Arkansas.    The  apples  v;ere  obtained  sometimes 
directly  from  farmers  at  their  farms  or  orchards  but  usually  at  the 
large  packing  sheds.    The  shorter  the  crop,  the  more  they  confined 
their  source  of  supply  to  the  shed. 

Nineteen  of  these  3^  ^i^n  had  operated  in  the  same  territory 
during  the  1935-1936  season  and  bought  ^7,250  bushels,  mostly 
ungraded.     Fifteen  of  the  truckers  were  in  this  area  for  the  first 
time  and  a  few  of  them  were  in  their  first  year  of  apple  buying. 
They  paid  from  I5  to  50  cents  per  bushel  for  Utility  grade  apples 
in  1935*  "vith  the  average  at  about  25  cents. 

As  can  be  seen  from  table  28,  most  of  those  truckers  were 
supplying  a  very  definite  tr'\de  and  therefore  could  in  no  sense 
be  considered  itinora-nt  trucL'ors  as  far  as  their  sales  outlets 
are  concerned. 


Table  28  -  Purpose  for  which  3U  trucker-buyers  were  buying 
apples  in  the  area  studied;  Fa,ll  of  193^ 


Type  of  trade  supplies 

Number  of 

operators 

T/holesalo  customers,   such  as  storekcciocrs.   .  . 

9 

1/ 

7 

1/ 

7 

2/ 

k 

1/ 

R-ura-1  retail  customers;  farm  to  farm  peddling. 

3 

3 

1 

3^ 

1/     Includes  one  orchard.ist. 
2/     Includes  two  orchardists. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  five  of  these  operr,tors  also 
were  orchardists  who,  oecause  of  a  short  crop  in  193^»  were  "buying 
apples  in  order  to  keep  their  regular  customers  supplied.  Homemade 
apple  "butter  appears  to  "be  a  fairly  important  item  for  Missouri 
housewives  "both  ur"ban  and  rural,  e.s  six  Missouri  tinickers  mentioned 
that  much  of  their  volume  was  "being  used  'oy  their  customers  for  this 
product.     Those  "buying  for  "own  use  and  for  neigh"bors"  were  farn^ers 
or  truckers  who  had  "brought  grain,  livestock  or  coal  into  the  vicinity 
of  this  area  and  who  were  ta'king  apples  "back  on  the  return  trip. 

Pie  companies  frequently  purchased  Willow  Twig  apples  at  harvest 
time  to  supply  their  needs  from  late  winter  through  July.    This  va,riety 
is  used  late  in  the  season  "because  of  its  exceptional  storage  qualities 
and  desira"bility  for  making  pies.    The  companies*  grade  requirements, 
which  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  Utility  grade,  are;  2-l/U-inch 
minimum,  no  "blemishes  which  will  not  pare  away  (m.aximum  l/]6— inch  deep) 
"but  no  color  requirement.     Frequently  the  companies  accept  the  apples 
at  the  grader,  and  pack  the  fruit  "jum"ble  pa,ck"  in  secondhand  conte.iners 
without  liners  so  as  to  reduce  costs  to  the  minimum.     Western  Illinois 
is  the  only  area  in  the  country  j-roducing  Willow  Twig  apples  commercially 
and  grov/ers,  therefore,  should  attempt    to  develop  this  outlet.  The 
importance  of  the  variety  within  this  area  cannot  "be  expected  to  increase 
soon  as  only  1^  jercent  of  the    trees  were  "below  bearing  age, 

Sa-les  of  growers*  a,pples  "by  cold-storage  concerns  did  not  represent 
an  important  outlet  in  1935~36»     Generally,  the  sales  service  of  the 
concern  v7as  lim.ited  to  the  acts  of  showing  the  prospective  "buyer  the 
lots  offered  and  of  making  a  CCD.  sale  if  the  "buyer's  "bid  eqiialled 
the  patron's  offer.    Thus,  the  service  amo-unted  essentially  to  that 
of  a  "broker.     Sales  us'aally  could  "be  made  on  oral  authority,  though  a 
few  concerns  required  written  authority  from  the  grower.     Six  of  the 
19  concerns  interviewed  made  no  sales.     Where  much  selling  was  done, 
it  represented  a  competitive  practice  intended  to  hring  a  larger 
volume  of  stora,ge  husiness  to  the  plant,  since  in  all  cases  "but  one, 
the  sales  were  m.ade  without  charge  to  the  grower.     In  a  very  few 
instances  the  sales  were  forced  by  the  storage  concern  in  order  to 
protect  the  loan  and  storage  charges  acciimulated  against  the  lot 
stored. 
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Byproducts 
Cider  Vinegar 

Growers'   sales  to  cider  and  vinegar  plants  are  of  special  inter- 
est in  that  they  dispose  of  lower-grade  fruit  without  placing  it  on 
the  fresh-apple  market  in  competition  v;ith  fruit  seeking  a  premium  for 
quality. 

The  volmie  of  Calhoun  County  apples  used  for  cider  10 /  has  varied 
from  59,000  to  235,000  tushels  from  iq2g  to  1935,  inclusive  (figure  3). 

In  1535 >  there  were  six  independent  cider  mills  in  Calhoun  County 
making  cider  for  sale  for  conversion  into  vinegar  and  doing  custom 
work  for  farmers.    According  to  the  estimates  of  the  cider  mill  operators, 
the  cider  made  amounted  to  somewhat  over  a  million  gallons.     This  repre- 
sented (at  a  ratio  of  12.5  po\xnds  of  apples  to  the  gallon  of  cider) 
nearly  13,000,000  poiinds  or  some?/hat  over  250,000  "bushels  of  apples. 
Part  of  the  apples  so  used  at  Hardin  nay  have  come  from  Jersey  County. 
Poiir  of  the  Calhoun  mills  were  supplying  cider  for  vinegar  to  large 
cider-vinegar  companies  in  Alton,  111.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Ahout  3,500 
gallons  of  the  cider  was  made  as  custom  work  for  fr.rmers  at  2  cents  a 
gallon,  or  $1.00  per  50-gallon  "barrel,    Ahout  35,000  gallons  was  sold 
as  cider  and  the  remainder  went  into  vinegar. 

In  addition  to  the  cider  mcde  in  Calhoun  County,  over  10  million 
pounds  of  apples  were  converted  into  some  650,000  gallons  of  cider  "by 
plants  in  the  rest  of  the  area  or  in  nearhy  counties.     In  the  plants 
interviewed  throughout  the  entire  area,  nearly  25  million  pounds,  or 
over  500,000  hushels  of  apples  were  used  for  cider  or  vinegar. 

Because  of  the  large  crop  and  low  prices  in  19355  <^  larger  tha-n 
usual  proportion  of  good-quality  a2:>ples  went  into  cider.     Most  of  the 
sales  of  apples  for  cider  were  made  at  from  I5  to  20  cents  per  100 
pounds,  delivered  to  the  mill.    The  cider  vinegar  market  is  relatively 
small  and  is  dominated  "by  the  highly  competitive  and  cheaper  "white" 
or    distilled  vinegar  market.     It  was  asserted  hy  sorac  of  the  large 
operators  that  serious  competition  from  eastern  and  western  points  is 
invited  whenever  midwestcrn  vinegar  prices  rise  ahove  16  cents  per 
gallon  delivered  midwostern  points.     This  is  equivalent  to  about  kO 
cents  per  100  poionds  for  apples  to  the  farmers. 


10/     Compara"ble  data  are  not  availatle  for  the  other  counties  studied. 
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Because  of  irre^larly  recurring  years  of  high  and  low  production 
of  apples  in  the  Middlewest,  the  cider  vinegar  manufacturers  make  and 
store  in  large-crop,  lor-price  years  an  oversupply  of  vinegar  as  high 
as  ho  percent  to  carry  them  well  along  into  the  short  years. 

Cider  mills  require  for  a  gallon  of  cider  from  11  to  l6  rounds 
of  apples,  defending  upon  their  efficiency.    A  yield  of  1  gallon  from 
12.5  pounds  01  fruit  is  considered  desiraole  ll/.     The  pomace  is  used 
as  cattle  feed  in  the  West  "but  is  not  so  used  in  the  a-rea  studied.  A 
good  cider  vinegar  plant  ca.pa"ble  of  handling  atout  9 » 000, 000  pounds  of 
fruit  per  season  would  cost  in  the  neighoorhood  of  $UO,000  and  would 
requir(5    for  operating  capital  approximately  $25,000.    The  cider  vinegar 
field  ap>pea-rs  v/ell  occupied  in  this  territory. 


Apple  Chop 

Another  apple  product  possibility  for  this  territory  is  "apple 
chop".    This  is  the  Yihole  apple  cut  up  and  dried  till  its  final  weight 
is  from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  its  original  weight.     It  is  used 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  apple  "butter.     The  cleanliness  and 
quality  of  the  chops  used  affects  the  quality  of  the  apple  "butter, 
Q'Op  most  desired  "by  some  apple  "butter  manufacturers  has  a  moisture 
content  of  ahout  22  percent. 

Three  manufacturers  of  apple  'butter,  preserves,  and  other  products 
in  St,  Louis,  Mo,,  were  interviewed.     These  firms  together  use  roughly 
2,000,000  pounds  of  apple  chop  per  year;  the  equivalent  of  about  290,000 
"bushels  of  frosh  app'les,  asswing  a  seven  to  one  reduction  in  weight. 
Private  sources  indicate  that  pro"bably  this  amount  is  not  over  half  that 
used  in  Illinois  and  bordering  States.     There  arc  no  apple-chop  plrjits 
in  or  near  the  area  studied,  so  that  these  apple-butter  manufacturers 
must  get  most  of  their  supply  from  the  far  West  and  from  eastern  States. 
Freight  rates  to  St,  Loiiis  for  chop  arc  slightly  less  than  1  cent  per 
pound  from  the  northwest  and  about  l/2  cent  from  eastern  territory. 

According  to  information  obtained  from,  several  private  sources, 
it  costs  from  1  to  3  cents  per  pound,  not  including  the  cost  of  the 
fresh  fruit,  to  make  a  pound  of  apple  chop.     The  product  has  been  sold 
over  the  past  5  years  for  from  U  to  about  9  cents  per  pound  delivered 
in  St.  Louis.    Assuming  a  manufacturing  cost  of  2  cents,  a  selling 


11/    Cruess,  W.  V.  "Fruit  Juices  and  Fruit  Juice  Beverages",  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif.  -  Experiment 
Station  Circular  313,  1932. 


COMMERCIAL  SHIPMENTS  AND  QUANTITY  USED  FOR  CIDER 


i928  1929         1930  193  1  1932         1953  1934  1935 


PROPORTION   USED   FOR  CIDER 

PERCENT 


1928         1929  1930  1931  1932  1933         1934  1935 

FIGURE  3.  -  Commercial  shipments  or  apples,  and  proportion  used  for  cider,  Calhoun  County, 
Illinois;  1928  -  1935.  (Based  on  data  obtained  by  the  Division  of  Standardization  and  Mar- 
kets ,  Illinois  Department  of  Agricultv/re) . 
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expense  of  l/2  cent  and  a  selling  price  of  5  cents  per  poijind  of  chop, 
a  gross  ma,rgin  of  2.5  cents  \70\ild  "be  availalile  out  of  v/hich.  pjayments 
could  "be  made  for  the  fresh  apples  used.     If  7  pounds  of  apples  were 
required  to  niake  the  1  pound  of  chop,  then  this  would  "be  the  equivalent 
of  35»7  cents  per  100  pounds  or  17  cents  per  hushel.     In  1935»  "the  cider 
mills  which  bought  most  of  the  low-quality  apples  paid  about  20  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  in  193^,  about  kO  cents.     If  the  apple-chop  concern 
co'uld  not  sell  all  its  production  immedic-tely,  it  vYO-old  have  additional 
expense  for  storage,  which  unless  offset  by  a  seasonal  rise  in  selling 
prices  v.'ould  lower  the  price  which  could  be  paid  for  the  fresh  apples. 

In  the  foregoing  example,  the  price  per  pound  of  chop  v/as  assumed 
to  be  only  5  cents — in  order  to  be  quite  conservative.  However, 
inasmuch  as  the  actual  midv/estern  price  has  gone  up  at  times  to  as 
high  as  8  or  9  cents  a  pound,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  tho-t  each 
cent  per  pomid  increase  in  the  assumed  selling  price  of  the  chop 
means  lU,3  cents  per  100  pounds  that  could  be  paid  the  grower  for 
fresh  fruit. 

These  prices  o-ssume  that  the  full  net  profit  from  the  operations 
vrauld  be  returned  to  the  growers,  through  grower  -ov/nership  and  control 
of  the  plr,nt,     Undor  privp.te  ownership,  however,  probably  at  least  2 
to  5  cents  per  100  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  vrould  be  deducted  from  the 
grov/er's  price,  to  pay  a  profit  to  the  owners. 

An  apple-chop  plant  and  equipment  to  handle  30,000  to  U0,000  bushels 
of  fresh  fruit  in  SO  days  would  cost  about  $5,000,    Units  can  be  combined 
with  increasing  efficiency  in  relation  to  cost,  so  that  a  plant  to  hp-ndle 
200,000  bushels  in  the  same  period  should  not  cost  more  than  $20,000, 
A  plant  of  this  size  would  make  about  1,U00,000  pounds  of  chopi.  Hardin 
would  be  the  logical  location  for  it,   if  one  were  built  in  the  area. 

Probably  the  operators  would  find  it  necessary  to  pay  the  growers 
at  least  3O  cents  per  100  pounds  upon  delivery  of  their  fruit  to  the 
plant  v/ith  o-ny  balance  (if  cooperative)  to  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the 
season.     Since  the  buyers  of  chop  often  do  not  complete  their  purchases 
till  a.bout  the  end  of  the  February  following  hr^rvest,   such  advances  to 
growers  would  require  about  $30,000  of  capital.     Additional  working 
capit?-l  to  cover  the  season's  operating  cost  of  o-bout  $28,000  would 
also  be  needed. 

This  preliminary  survey  indicates  sufficient  possibilities  to 
warrant  additional  rzid  more  detailed  study  by  the  growers  themselves 
before  ta-king  final  action.     In  such  a  study,  special  attention  should 
be  directed  toward  determining  what,  if  any,  iieculiar  technical  and 
managerial  slcills  are  necessary  for  the  oper;,tion  of  such  a  plant* 
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Such  0-  chop  factory  might  well  be  established  r.nd  operated  "by  an 
independent  concern.    Pro'b<?,-oly  it  should  be  undertaken  as  a  coopera.ti'/e 
venture  only  after  grov/ers  have  had  several  years  of  experience  in 
successful  cooperation  in  other  activities  such  as  washing,  packing 
and  marketing;  in  such  a  case,  owner shij  of  the  factory  shOTild  be  held 
by  scvora.l  local  cooperative  associations  rather  than  directly  by  the 
individual  growers. 

Storage 

Within  a  very  limited  time  after  washing,  grading  a,nd  packing, 
apples  must  cither  be  consumed  or  moved  into  storage.    During  the 
1935*"3^  seo-son  nearly  two- thirds  (63  percent)  of  the  growers  inter- 
viewed in  Calhoiin  County  placed  part  of  their  a,pples  in  cold  storage; 
only  half  of  those  in  the  other  six  counties  studied  did  likewise. 
The  greater  opportunities  for  sale  at  retail  or  to  truckers  in  the  out- 
lying counties  prob-ably  expla,in  this  difference.     In  the  seven  co\intics 
combined,  part  of  the  crop  was  stored  by  5^  percent  of  the  growers 
interviewed. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  crop  (32  percent)   in  the  entire  r?,rca  was 
stored  by  growers  in  1935*     ^^ic  proportion  of  the  crop  that  was  stored 
depended  partly  upon  the  sales  outlets  immediately  after  harvest  and 
pa,rtly  upon  the  acres  in  orchard.     Por  example:     In  Calhoun  County  the 
proportion  of  the  crop  stored  increased  from  10  percent  for  growers 
with  orchards  1  to  20  acres  in  size  to  37  percent  for  orchards  larger 
than  80  o-cros.    The  percentage  of  growers  who  stored  increased  even 
more  r,?;r,idly  (table  29). 

Consistent  v/ith  this  relationship  is  the  fact  that  in  the  six 
coumties  v/ith  an  average  size  of  orchard  of  about  66  acres  per  inter- 
viewed grov/or,  growers  stored  3^  percent  of  their  crop  on  the  average; 
whereas,  in  Calhoun  County,  v/ith  an  average  size  of  orchard  of  50  acres 
per  intcrviev/cd  grower,  the  grov/ers  stored  29  percent  of  their  crop. 

Present  facilities  for  op>ple  storage  within  reasonable  distances 
from  the  western  Illinois  area  appear  to  be  fully  adcqur-te  to  the  needs 
of  the  industry  according  to  records  from  I9  cold— storage  operators* 
In  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis,  located  near  the  area  in  question  rjid 
ho.ving  excellent  transportation  facilities  to  other  points,  approxi- 
mately 500,000  bushels  of  apples  could  have  boon  stored  in  addition  to 
the  large  qurjitity  o^ctually  stored  there  in  1935»    Additional  r.vailablc 
apple  storage  spo,cc  in  other  cities  such  as  Chicago  o-nd  Peoria,  Illinois, 
end  Hrjinibal,  Missouri,  in  the  1935~36  season  amounted  to  well  over 
2,000,000  bushels. 


Table  29.  -  Percentage  of  1935  crop  stored  in  relation  to  size 
of  orchard,  "based  on  survey  records  in  C;^lhoun  County 


Total  number    Total  1935      Percentage  Percentage 
Acres  per      of  growers         crop,  of  growers    of  crop  which 

orchard      interviewed        bushels  'nho  stored      was  stored 


1-20   U3                77,^05                UO  10 

21-Uo   50              231,^37                Gh  28 

Ui-so   61          Uiis,32i            69  27 

Over  so  ...   .       2^  •^97,9'46  _21  37. 


All  sizes  ...     177  1,155,109  63  29 


Tlie  actual  amou-nt  of  space  avo-ilable  for  apple  storage  at  any  one 
time  depends  primarily  upon  the  volume  of  certo-in  other  commodities  in 
storage,   such  as  eggs  and  meats,  v/hich  ordinarily  produce  more  income 
for  the  storage  concern.     Storage  men  were  quite  unanimous  in  their 
assertion  tha-t  the  ra-tes  charged  for  a-pples  stored  did  not  equal 
the  cost  of  the  storage,  but  merely  served  to  partially  offset  the 
overhead  costs  on  otherwise  unused  spa.ce.    Apple  storage  rates  per 
month  usually  are  arranged  on  a.  declining  scale,  with  the  first  raonth^s 
charge  including  the  usual  5  cents  per  bushel  handling  cha^rge.  The 
first  month's  charge  for  storing  vrestern  Illinois  apples  in  the  1935" 
36  season  ranged  from  9  to  11  cents  per  bushel  basket.     The  second 
month  rate  varied  from  U  to  6  cents  and  the  third  month  ro.tc  ran  from 
3  to  6  cents.     Since  Illinois  a-pples  ordinarily  are  not  stored  longer 
than  6  months,  storage  concerns  normally  quote  a  season  rate,  as  well 
as  monthly  rates,  which  covers  storage  until  April  first.    After  this 
date,  a  reasonably  high  monthly  rate  is  cha-rgcd  to  encourage  movement 
out  of  storage.     In  the  1935~3S  sea,son,  storage  holdings  of  a-pples 
were  so  abnormally  large  and  market  conditions  were  so  a.dverse  that  the 
storage  concerns  by  common  consent  extended  the  storage  season  to  May 
first  at  no  increase  in  the  season  rate. 

These  sca.sonal  rates  sometimes  offered  a  saving  to  the  patron,  but 
more  often  wore  merely  equivalent  to  the  accumulated  monthly  charges  for 
six  months.     In  the  markets  studied,   sea,son  rates  varied  from  I9  to  3O 
cents  per  bushel  basket,  with  the  average  at  about  22-1/2  cents.  Some 
storage  concerns  varied  the  rate  charged  according  to  volume  with  a. 
scale  of  rates  which  had  a  variation  of  1  to  10  cents  per  bushel.  Rates 
for  a,  round-bottomed  bushel  basket  wore  the  same  as  for  a  bushel  tub 
(flat-bottomed  basket.)  but  were  from  2  to  2  cents  greater  than  the 
sea-son  r.ate  for  a-pples  in  the  western  box,  because  boxes  can  be  stacked 
more  ea-sily  and  com|:actly  than  either  bushel  tubs  or  baskets. 
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o?lGa:iiz;iTION 

Local  Interest  in  Cooperc-tion 

As  has  "been  pointed  out  previously,  many  of  the  handling  costs 
encountered  in  the  marketing  of  apples  from  this  section  in  1335-'36 
seem  ezccessive  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  crop.     Takinf;  the  crop 
from  the  time  it  was  grown  until  the  apples  were  sold  out  of  stor^',ge, 
grov/ers  in  Ca.lhoun  County  reported  the  following  ranges  in  cash  expenses 
per  bushel: 


Operation 


Expense  (cents) 


Picking,  per  cra.te 

0 

5 

Tmcking  from  orchard  to 

packing  shed 

0 

10 

Custom  packing  for  those 

packed  out 

27 

27 

Trucking,  Hardin  to  storage 

10 

10 

Storage,   season  rate 

19 

30 

Tru.cking,  ov.t  of  storage 

b 

Selling  comi.iission 

0 

10 

sold  above  $l) 


Total  56-97 

Thus,  the  cash  outlay  for  the  handling  of  a  bushel  of  apples  from 
the  tine  they  are  ready  to  be  loicked  from  the  tree  until  they  are  sold 
out  of  storage  is  from  ^6  to  97  cents  per  bushel.     The  5^cent  o.  bushel 
expense  was  possible  only  in  those  cases  v/here  the  family  picked  and 
hauled  the  apples  to  the  shed  without  making  a  charge,  and  where  the 
storage  rendered  the  sales  service  free  to  their  patrons,  and  there  wc-s 
no  charge  for  removal  from  storage.     Growers  should  study  wa^-sof  re- 
ducing these  costs.     Such  a  large  cash  outlay  to  pack,  store  and  sell 
apples  has  caused  many  growers  to  prefer  to  sell  their  crop  bulk  at 
comparatively  low  prices  or  adopt  some  other  inexpensive  method  of  mo.r»- 
kcting. 

With  the  thought  that  cooperative  effort  might  possibly  provide 
the  solution  to  some  of  the  growers'  washing,  grading,  and  marketing 
problems,  each  grower  v;as  asked  concerning  both  his  suggestions  for 
improving  the  marketing  situation  and  his  attitude  tov/ard  cooperation. 
Only  9  percent  of  the  growers  intervicv/ed  were  satisfied  with  present 
facilities  and  services  for  washing  and  marketing  (table  ],0) »  IJeed 
for  additional  washing  and  pa.cking  facilities  vvas  felt  by  ^5  p^^rcent 
of  the  growers,  and  for  additional  marketing  services  by  60  percent. 
Forty  percent  of  the  growers  wanted  any  additional  facilities  and  ser^ 
vices  to  be  cooperative,  while  another  29  percent  had  no  preference 
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Tatle  J)0»  "  Need  for  additional  \;ashint7;,  iDaclcing  and  ma.rketing 
facilities  as  expressed  "by  313  fruit  growers  in  western 

Illinois  1/,  1936 


Humber  of  growers 
comraenting 

Percentage  of  all 
e-rowers  interviewed 

Growers'  coLments 

Calhoun 
County 

Other 
counties 

Total 

Calhoun 
County 

(Jtlier 
counties 

Total 

Additional  facilities  or 

nasning  ana.  pac^-cmg.  • 

75 

66 

lUl 

k2 

I49 

1+5 

110 

78 

ISS 

62 

57 

60 

Preferred  facilities  and 
services  to  "be 

70 

56 

126 

39 

Ui 

Uo 

37 

30 

67 

21 

22 

22 

Either  (neutral)   .   .  . 

5S 

3^ 

92 

33 

25 

29 

Satisfied  with  present 

facilities  and  services  . 

12 

16 

2g 

7 

12 

9 

Tota,l  of  growers 
interviewed  2j 

177 

136 

313 

100 

100 

100 

1/    Ada,ms,  Bro^Tn,   Calhoun,  G-reene,  Jersey, 

Pike 

and  Scott 

Counties. 

2j    Some  growers  made 

several 

comments. 
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"between  cooperative  e,nd  inde^^endent  operation.    Among  those  interviewed 
it  appeared,  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  growers  favored  coojDeration 
in  Calhoun  County  as  in  the  rest  of  the  area. 

G-rowers  have  already  made  significant  beginnings  in  cooperation. 
As  indicated  later  in  this  report  12/,  atout  half  of  the  growers  inter- 
viewed were  buying  their  supplies  directly  through  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation, and  other  grov/ers  were  getting  supplies  indirectly  as  part  of 
the  services  of  a  cooperative  washir.g  and  packing  shed.     On  the  other 
hand,  nearly  two-third?  of  the  growers  included  in  the  study  wore  still 
packing  their  ovm  fruit  (largely  without  washing)  rjid  only  12  percent 
were  using  a  cooperative  shed  (tahlc  3I) •     This  situation  is  due  to 
several  factors,  ejnong  v/hich  are:     (l)  lack  of  general  agreement  among 
growers  as  to  what  constitutes  a  U, S,  ITo.  1  pack,  (2)  individualistic 
habits  and  methods  of  sale,   (3)  inadequacy  and  inaccessibility  of 
cooperative  sheds,  (k)   the  ability  to  sell  apples  \7ith0ut  spray-residue 
removal  because  of  incomplete  enforcement  of  spray-residue  regulations, 
and  (5)   desire  of  snail  producers  to  pack  at  home  and  use  home  labor, 

I'orty-eight  percent  of  the  growers  wore  mentors  of  county  farm 
burca.us  or  supply/  com7)anies  sponsored  by  the  farm  bureau,  and  nine 
percent  v/ere  members  of  other  cooperative  organizations,  such  as  coop- 
erative creameries  or  cooperative  elevator  associations.    An  additionrJ. 
indication  of  the  growers'  attitude  toward  cooperation  is  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  were  ma-king  some  use  of  spray- schedule  advice  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Similarly, 
nearly  tv;o-thirds  attended  local  orchard  meetings  for  help  in  production 
practices  (table  3l)» 

Opinions  of  men  in  the  produce  trade,  cold-storage  operators,  bonk- 
ers, and  other  nonfarmers  interviewed  all  concurred  in  the  view  that 
growers  in  this  section  seriously  needed  to  improve  and  standc-rdize 
grades  pjid  pack  in  order  to  v/in  favor  and  higher  prices  for  their  frait, 
cjid  for  the  most  part  indicated  that  this  could  be  brought  about  only 
through  cooperation. 

Cooperative  Organizations  Now  Serving  Orchardists_  in  Area 

Only  two  local  associations  of  any  size,  the  Calhoian  County  Farm 
Bureau  Exchange  at  Hardin  and  the  Adams  County  Shippers*  Association  at 
Q,uincy,  were  handling  orchard  supplies  cooperatively  in  this  area  at  the 
tim.e  of  the  study.     The  Calhoun  Coiinty  orgrjiization  also  operated  a  wash- 
ing and  packing  shed,  largely  on  a  custom-work  basis,  allov/ing  each  grower 
to  dictate  his  ovm  style  of  grade  ?ZLd  pack.     This  orgcjiization  also 
operated  a  sales  department  in  St,  Louis  for  a  portion  of  the  1935*^36 
season  to  sell  apples  for  members,  primarily  those  indebted  to  the  asso- 
ciation for  supplies  and  services. 


12/    See  under  "Purchasing",  page  80, 
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The  Grafton  Fruit  Growers  Association  also  had  a  washing  and  packing 
shed  which  was  operated  largely  as  a  custom  packing  shed.     Its  memlDership 
was  dravm  from  Jersey  County,  "but  it  did  custom  packing  also  for  a  con— 
sideratle  number  of  growers  in  the  southern  part  of  Calhoun  County.  The 
assccia,tion  v/as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Frait  Growers  Exchange  having 
headquarters  at  Carhondale,  and  therefore,  members  of  the  Grafton  asso- 
ciation were  entitled  to  use  the  sales  service  of  the  Exchange. 

The  Illinois  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  is  a  centralized  cooperative 
sales  agency  serving  member-producers  of  a  variety  of  fruit  in  Illinois. 
At  present  most  of  the  members  v/ho  produce  apples  are  dravm  from  the 
southern  Illinois  early  apple  area.     The  sales  are  ma,de  on  a  brokerage 
basis  and  at  distant  points  are  accomplished  through  brokerage  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Exchange  (national  coop- 
erative sales  agency)  wherever  available.    Up  imtil  the  time  the  product 
goes  into  storage,  the  Excha,nge  has  allowed  the  grower  to  choose  whether 
or  not  sale  of  his  product  shall  be  made  at  the  specific  prices  offered. 
Sales  to  a  buyer  at  a  distance  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  Federal  in- 
spection.    Local  trucker-buyers  make  their  own  inspection.     If  no  prices 
offered  are  satisfactory  to  the  grower,  o-nd  if  he  elects  to  place  his 
fruit  in  stora,ge,  the  Exchange  assumes  sole  discretion  as  to  vhen  and 
for  how  much  it  shall  be  sold.     In  the  past,  returns  have  been  on  an 
individual  rather  than  a  pooled  basis  because  growers  have  not  had  a 
uniform,   standardized  grade  sjad  pack.    Affiliated  with  the  Exchange  is 
the  Fruit  Exchange  Supply  Company,  through  which  members  thereof  (not 
necessarily  members  of  the  Exchange)  may  buy  fertilizer,  insecticides, 
baskets,  etc. 

For  cooperative  credit  for  fruit  production,  growers  ma.y  turn  to 
the  Illinois  Fruit  Growers  Production  Credit  Association,  located  at 
Centralia,  Illinois.     For  cooperative  credit  for  general  production 
p^jxposes,  there  are  available  the  three  cooperative  Production  Credit 
Associations  located  at  Pittsfield,  Jacksonville,  and  Carlinville,  I3/ 

If  unassisted,  orchardists  in  the  western  Illinois  area  studied 
may  have  serious  difficulty  in  raising  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
construction  and  opera-tion  of  cooperative  washing  and  packing  fa,cilities. 

Cooperative  groups  in  this  area  v/hich  are  interested  in  obtaining 
loans  may  apply  to  the  Regional  BarJc  for  Cooperatives  at  St.  Louis  for 
a.ssistance  along  each  of  thre:.-  lines,  namely:     (l)  Physical  facility 
loans,  (2)  Oir.erating  capital  loans,  and  (3)  Comr.odity  loans.     This  bank, 
in  common  with  other  regional  banks  for  cooperatives,  m.a,y  lend  to  worthy 
cooperatives  up  to  60  percent  of  the  value  of  collateral  offered  to  se- 
cure a  loan  for  the  purchase,  building,  lease,  or  refinancing  of  physical 
facilities  to  be  used  by  the  association.     The  collateral  offered  is 


l^y  See  also  the  discussion  of  these  associations  xinder  "Credit", 
page  73. 
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usually  a  mortgage  upon  the  property  itself.     The  loan  would  he  repaid 
a.s  quickly  as  possible  over  a  period  of  years  ty  a  series  of  installments 
occurring  at  least  once  a  year.     The  interest  rate  charged  on  facility 
loans  may  change  accoi-ding  to  conditions  at  the  tir.e  the  loan  is  made, 
hut  the  rate  in  March  1937  *7as  U  percent.     Such  loans  are  made  self— 
liquidating  hy  the  usual  provision  for  payments  out  of  a  definite  retain 
set  aside  on  each  ur.it  of  the  com.modity  handled.     The  hank  makes  such 
loans  only  when  the  cost,  purchase,  or  lease  price  of  the  facilities  are 
considered  reasonable;  and  it  is  the  usual  policy  to  require  the-t  growers 
themselves  pay  a  substantial  amount  toward  ownership  of  their  facilities. 
An  original  capital  contribution  could  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a, 
certain  amount  per  bushel  or  per  acre  in  a.pple  orchards  to  accumulate  at 
least        percent  of  the  total  capital  requirements. 

Banks  for  cooperatives  also  are  permitted  to  make  loans  for  operating 
capital  to  supplement  the  funds  which  growers  themselves  provide  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  their  coopere,tive  e,ssociation  up  to  the  end 
of  e.  particular  marketing  season.     Such  loans  must  be  safely  secured  by 
liens  on  real  estate  equipment,  inventories,  commodities,  accounts  re- 
ceivable, notes,  or  other  items.     In  March  1937  the  interest  ra,te  on 
such  loans  was  3  percent. 

The  barjks  also  may  miake  available  a  commodity  loan  upon  the  follov!?- 
ing  special  conditions:     (l)  Each  loan  shall  be  secured  by  a  first  lien 
on  farm  products  or  farm  supplies,  approved  by  the  Cooperative  Baric  Com- 
missioner and  of  sufficient  value  (as  determined  by  the  bank)  at  the 
time  the  loan  is  made  to  afford  an  adequate  margin  of  security  without 
the  necessity  for  additional  collateral  of  other  kinds.     Liens  for  ac- 
crued storage  or  warehouse  charges  and  taxes  not  yet  due  are  not  con- 
sidered prior  liens,  provided  the  bank  is  satisfied  that  adequate  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  a,ssure  the  payment  of  such  charges  when 
same  becomie  due  and  payable;  (2)  The  loan  shall  m.ature  within  the  nor- 
mal marketing  period  of  the  commodities  securing  the  loan;  (3)  The 
proceeds  of  the  loan  shall  not  be  used  for  the  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion by  purchase  or  lease  of  physical  facilities,  or  for  refinancing 
the  cost  of  construction  or  acquisition  of  such  facilities;  and  (k) 
Such  loans  shall  not  be  made  on  changing  stocks  of  goods  lU/.  This 
latter  type  of  credit  would  be  most  useful  to  an  association  which  was 
selling  its  members'  fruit  out  of  storage;  reasona-ble  advances  to  mem- 
bers couJ-d  be  made  on  such  stored  fruit  before  sales  v/ere  completed, 
and  such  advejices  would  be  similar  to  those  which  many  storage  companies 
have  made  to  individual  growers  in  the  past  at  a  6  percent  interest  rate. 
To  get  such  a  loan  from  the  barJc,  the  association  would  have  to  show 
ownership  of  the  fruit  through  definite  marketing  contracts  and  would 
have  the  fruit  stored  in  the  name  of  the  association. 


l.V  Trom  the  Pourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Tarn  Credit  Administration, 
1936,  page  60. 
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"ComTTiodity  loans  are  made  for  periods  required  for  normal,  seasonal 
oxerationr,  of  the  torrowing  a^ssociations  and  ordinarily  r.iatv.re  in  from  3 
to  9  monchs.     TTliere  the  security  and  other  conditions  justify,  renewals 
may  "be  granted  at  ma.turity. 

"The  tasis  upon  which  loann  a.re  made  depends  upon  the  chara.ctor, 
quality,  and  marketahility  of  the  collateral  offered,  the  management  and 
financial  condition  of  the'  association,  and  other  factors, 

"The  interest  rate  on  commodity  loans  at  present  (Septem.ber  193^)  is 
2  percent  a  year.     This  conforms  to  the  prevailing  interest  rate  on  commo- 
dity loans  charged  "borrowers  from,  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  "banks." 


Hi 
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CHSDIT 

Businessmen,  representatives  of  spray  material  and  basket  manu- 
factiirers,  and  local "hAnkers  in  the  area  often  stated  that  many  growers 
had  largely  exhausted  their  credit  a,nd  financially  were  in  serious  cir- 
CTJunstances,     On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  was  often  expressed  that 
growers  had  received  as  much  credit  from  local  sources  as  they  were 
entitled  to  receive  from  any  lending  agency  requiring  adequate  security 
for  its  loans.     Manufacturers  of  sjsray  materia.ls  have  continued  to  do 
"business  with  financially  embarrassed  growers  by  obtaining,  through 
their  local  representatives,  a  personal  understanding  with  each  indi~ 
vidual  whereby  the  grower  a,grees  to  satisfy  that  particular  company's 
claim  v/hen  his  crop  is  sold. 

Cold-storage  conTp.anies  loaned  on  apples  stored  in  their  warehouses 
with  the  wr-rehouse  receipt  and  the  grower's  personal  note  as  security, 
and  collected  their  loans  before  the  grower  received  any  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  his  stored  apples.    The  credit  in  most  cases  v/as  not  avail- 
able  until  the  crops  were  in  storage  and  the  grower  who  used  this  source 
had  to  finance  himself  elsewhere  until  his  crop  was  harvested  and  stored. 

The  data  obtained  from  growers  showed  that  a  la,rge  part  of  the 
operations  were  on  credit  extended  by  dealers  in  the  form  of  supplies, 
and  by  operators  of  cold-storage  houses.     Only  kG  out  of  3I3  growers, 
or  15  percent,  acknowledged  difficulty  in  obtaining  dealer-credit. 
Dea.ler-credit  was  used  by  23I  growers,   or  by  nearly  three-fourths  of 
those  interviewed.     For  I55  growers,   (about  half  of  those  interviewed, 
or  two-thirds  of  those  using  dealer-credit),  dealer-credit  was  the 
only  form  used  (table  32). 

In  1935»  these  dealers  were  unable  to  collect  many  of  their  out- 
standing accounts,  thus  tying  up  their  operating  funds  and  largely 
forcing  the  independent  suj.p^ly  dealers  as  a  class,  to  operate  on  a  cash 
basis  or  not  at  all. 

In  pa,rts  of  the  area  spray  material  companies  have  established 
wT-rehouses.     Each  grower  is  given  a  financial  rating  and  can  purchase 
materials  on  credit  up  to  the  pjaount  of  the  rating  given.     The  spray 
companies  frequently  place  greater  importance  on  the  grower's  morale 
and  the  possibility  of  the  orchard  making  a  profit  than  do  most  lend- 
ing agencies. 

Growers  outside  Calhoun  Covnty,  having  easier  access  to  local 
ma-rkets,  apparently  suffered  less  than  those  in  Calhoun  County  during 
the  conomic  depression  -  as  reflected  in  their  use  of  credit.  Thus, 
30  percent  of  the  growers  interviewed  outside  Calhoun  County  used  no 
credit;  vihereas,  only  I3  percent  of  those  in  Calhoun  County  were  in 
this  position.     About  I9  percent  of  those  in  Calhoun  County  had  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  dealer-credit,  while  only  10  percent  of  those  in  the 
other  counties  had  such  diff icijlty.     Likewise,  Calhoun  growers  used 
somewhat  less  bank  credit  and  considerably  more  storage-house  credit, 
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proportionately,  than  did  growers  in  the  other  counties.    A  few 
growers  in  each  section  were  receiving  credit  from  as  many  as  four 
different  sources  at  the  r,ame  time. 


Tahle  32.  -  Use  of  credit  "by  IJJ  apple  growers  in  Calhoun  County  and 
136  apple  growers  in  six  other  western  Illinois  counties  l/ 

1935-36  marketing  season 
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!_/    Adams,  Bro\im,  Greene,  Jersey,  Pike  and  Scott  Counties. 


No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  mortgage  indehtedness 
nor  the  total  amount  of  supplies  "bought  on  credit.     Direct  "borrowings 
for  production  and  marketing  purposes  were  ascertained,  however,  (ta"ble  33)  • 

Por  the  entire  seven  counties,  nearly  half  the  tota.l  amount  of 
direct  loans  consisted  of  those  made  "by  cold-storage  concerns.  Con- 
sidering Calhoun  County  alone,  cold-storage  concerns  extended  over 
twice  as  much  direct  credit  as  did  the  "banks. 

According  to  those  interviewed,  the  num"ber  of  horrowers  getting 
lorns  from  any  source  was  36  \ercent  of  the  total  nuin'ber  of  inter- 
viewed growers;  whereas,  in  the  other  six  counties,  "borrowers  were 
only  21  percent  of  all  growers.    However,  such  "borrowers  in  Ca.lhoun 
County,  on  the  a.vcrage,  ho-d  received  loans  from  these  sources  total- 
ing only  a"bout  $1,200,  while  outside  this  county,  the  average  "borrower 
received  over  $2,300,     These  relationships  proha.hly  arc  as  much  the 


result  of  the  larger  proportion  of  small-sce-le  orchardists  in  Calhotin 
County,  conipr'-red  with  the  other  six  counties,  as  they  are  of  any 
difference  in  credit  risk. 

As  might  "be  expected,  larger  loans  were  made  to  "borrowers  having 
more  acres  of  orchard  (tatle  3^). 

Data  o-otained  from  18  cold-storage  companies  for  the  1935~3^ 
season  show  that  they  advanced  more  than  $302,000  on  e^pproximately 
737jOOO  "bushels  out  of  the  total  1,579»'^00  "bushels  of  Illinois  apples 
they  stored.     This  is  an  a,verage  of  more  than  hO  cents  per  "bushel 
advanced  on  the  U6  percent  of  tlie  Illinois  apples  stored.^  Though 
many  growers  did  not  realize  they  were  paying  interest,  the  storage 
concerns  were  charging  6  and  sometimes  7  percent  interest  per  annum 
on  these  loans. 

Ta'ble  33»  ~  Reported  ar:Ount  of  credit  used,  exclusive  of  dealer  credit, 
"by  313  western  Illinois  growers  in  the  1935*"3^  season  !_/ 


Calhoun  Coiu: 

Six  other  counties 

Tot; 

al 

Source 
of 

Num'oer  of 
accounts 

llujn'ber  of 
acccijmts 

Ilumter  of 
accounts 

credit  T 

otal 

Joint  2/ 

Amount 

Total  Joint  2/ 

Amount 

Total 

Joint 

2/ 

Amount 

11 

k 

$20,775 

19  2 

$3U,U25 

30 

6 

$55,200 

Advances  "by  cold 

50 

E 

^7,263 

5  ■  2 

20,750 

55 

10 

60,013 

Ot'ner  sources... 

10 

U,U80 

7  2 

10,025 

17 

7 

1^,505 

71 

S 

72,51s 

31  '  3 

65,200 

102 

11 

137,71s 

!_/     Includes  only  the  credit  used  "ry  those  reporting  specific  amounts.  Hot 
considered  in  this  ta"ble  are  farms  owned  and  operated  "by  outside  capita,l, 
such  a.s  farms  owned  "Dy  a  commission  firm  or  an  insurance  company. 

2/    These  are  accounts  v;ith  growers  who  were  getting  credit  also  from  one  or 
more  of  the  other  sources  listed  in  the  ta'ble. 
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TaDle         ~  Average  amo-unt  per  loan  from  different  sources  for 
operating  capital  to  ajpple  growers  interviewed  in  seven  counties 
of  western  Illinois         1935""36  season. 


Average  amount  of  loan  on  orchards  of  - 


Source  of 

1-20 

21-UO 

1+1-80 

Over  80 

loan 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

All  sizes 

$575 

$1+33 

$1,058 

$5,1+29 

$1,81+0 

Cold  storage. 

l68 

559 

677 

3,693 

1,237 

Other  sources 

588 

656 

1,272 

633 

853 

All  sources  2/ 

39)4 

706 

866 

3,660 

1,350 

ly  Adams, 

Brown, 

Calhoun, 

Greene , 

Jersey,  Pike 

and  Scott 

2/    Average  amount  per  loan,  regardless  of  source.    The  respective 
average  amounts  loaned  per  'borro'-er,  from  all  these  sources  com.- 
"bined  were; 

Amount  loaned 
Size  of  orchard  per  "borrower 


1-20  acres   $  kl^ 

21-1+0  acres   9I8 

1+1-80  acres   965 

Over  SO  acres   l+,l+73 

All  sizes   1,513 


Advantage  of  Adequate  Credit 

Growers  who  have  sufficient  credit  available  at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest  are  in  a    position  to  give  proper  care  to  their  orchards 
through  use  of  fertilizers,  pro]:er  cultivation  and  adequate  spray 
equipment.     They  also  are  in  a  position  to  pay  cash  to  supply  dealers 
a,nd  so  take  advantage  of  cash  discounts  when  offered.     In  Calhoun 
County,  approximately  3I  percent  of  the  growers  interviewed  were  taking 
adveJitage  of  cash  discounts  in  varying  degrees  when  cash  discounts  were 
offered,  although  these  were  not  gcnera.lly  available.    Likewise,  in  the 
other  six  co-unties,  35  percent  of  the  orchardists  were  taking  cash  dis- 
counts,   A  few  growers  paid  cash  for  supp^lies  as  a-  general  policy,  even 
when  cash  discounts  wore  not  gr^.ntod. 


Influence  of  Credit  Source  up on  Marketing  Methods 

A  further  advantage  of  adequate  production  credit  properly  o'btain- 
ed  lies  in  the  grower's  ability  to  nove  his  crop  when  and  how  he  desires. 
However,  agencies  lending  to  orchardists  in  the  area  studied  seldom 
exercised  such  influence  over  sale  of  the  crop  as  the  terms  of  the  loan 
often  allowed.     For  instance,  although  cold-storage  concerns  usually 
stipulated  that  they  had  the  power  to  sell  a  patron^ s  fruit  to  cover  the 
loan  and  storage  charges  if  market  trends  jeopardized  the  loan,  they 
seldom  resorted  to  this  ej:pedient. 

Other  Potential  Sources  of  Production  Credit 

As  stated  alove,  a  substantial  number  of  the  growers  were  depen- 
dent on  supply-dealer  credit.    Also  the  largest  source  of  cash  credit 
in  the  area  as  a  whole  was  the  cold-storage  agencies  which  made  advances 
only  after  the  crop  was  in  storage.     If  the  supply  houses  in  general 
should  restrict  or  entirely  stop  their  extension  of  credit,  as  has 
"been  done  already  by  som.e  concerns  in  the  area,  many  growers  would  be 
placed  in  a  difficult  position.    Other  potential  sources  of  credit 
are  banks,  production  credit  associations  and  marketing  agencies. 

In  1933»  ■the  Illinois  Fruit  G-rowers  Production  Credit  Association, 
loce-ted  at  Ccntralia,  111.  ,  was  organized  to  serve  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Loans  by  this  association  to  orchardists 
in  the  area  studied  were  almost  nonexistent.  Ina.smuch  as  the  survey 
revealed  that  almost  all  of  the  orchardists  lacked  information  as  to 
the  existence  and  possibilities  of  this  cooperative  credit  organiza- 
tion, a  brief  discussion  of  certain  of  its  features  may  be  useful  here. 

This  specialized  organization  marking  loans  to  fruit  growers  in 
Illinois  is,  like  all  other  production  credit  associations,  a  cooperr?- 
tivc  undertaking  by  and  for  the  farm.er-borrowers.     Each  borrower  ovms 
stock  in  the  association  to  the  extent  of  $5  per  $100  (or  fraction 
thereof)  borrowed,  and  has  a  voice  in  the  election  of  its  directors. 
The  loan  committee  of  this  association  e,t  Contralia  has  decided  to 
limit  consideration  of  loan  apr  lications  to  a  minim.um  of  $500.  The 
money  is  advanced  on  <a  budget  basis,  as  needed,  and  the  borrower  pays 
no  interest  on  the  unused  part  of  his  loan.     Furthermore,  he  m.ay  at 
rJiy  time  repay  part  or  all  of  the  loan  and  stor  the  interest  on  the 
pa,rt  repaid.     The  reasonable  costs  of  the  loan  are  low  in  comparison 
with  the  often-concealed  cost  of  dealer  credit. 

A  farmer  applying  for  a  loan  from  a  production  credit  associr/- 
tion  is  asked  to  pay  an  inspection  foe  to  cover  the  cost  of  inspect- 
ing his  property  and  the  merits  of  his  applica,tion.    Also,  he  must  pay 
for  a  chattel  abstract  which  indicates  whether  or  not  the  property  he 
is  offering  is  free  of  liens.    The  association  usually  requires  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  crop  as  well  as  on  stock  and  equipment.    Also,  in  many 
cases  it  requires  "nondisturbance"  a.greemcnts  from  other  creditors,  not 
only  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  but  also  —  and  primarily  —  to 
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prevent  other  creditors  of  the  "borrovrer  from  embarrassing  him  ty  try- 
ing to  "close  in"  on  his  property.     Tor  each  grower  a  definite  "budget 
is  set  up  covering  his  costs  and  no  loan  will  be  made  unless  the  situe-tion 
wa-rrants  a  loan  large  enough  to  permit  him  to  grow  fruit  properly.  Ad— 
v?.nces  from  this  loan  are  made  to  the  grower  at  intervals  according  to 
his  requirements. 


Possession  of  z:ny  cash  credit  puts  the  grorer  in  a  j:osition  to 
pay  cash  and  take  a  cash  discoiont  where  allowed,  thus  lowering  his 
production  costs,    A  grower  to  whom  cash  discounts  are  available  ecu. 
conrpare  such  savings  with  the  cost  of  a  production  credit  loan.  Such 
a  lorJi  offers  the  further  advantage  of  adequate  fronds  for  a  good  job 
of  orcharding. 

Loans  for  les:-  than  $500  to  finance  fruit  production  can  be  made 
by  the  local  production  credit  associations  that  -i-rimarily  make  general- 
purpose  and  livestock  loans.     Such  loans  to  orchard! sts  intervicT/ed 
.\7ere  negligible  in  number  and  amount.     The  counties  in  the  area  o.re 
served  as  follows: 

Name  of  Production  Counties 
Credit  Association  Headquarters  Served 

Mississipi>i  Valley  ,   ,   ,  Pittsfiold  Adams,  Erovm 

Calho-ian,  Pike 

•Jacksonville  Jacksonville  .   .   .  .Scott 

Carlinville  Carlinvillo  G-reene,  Jersey 


Marketing  agencies  can  advance  credit  for  production  purposes  on 
a  conservative  basis  without  undue  risk,  provided  they  confine  their 
advances  to  a  definite  budget  for  needed  jurposcs,  refuse  credit  to 
growers  who  wo^jild  not  follow  good  practice,  and  use  a  contract  or  agreo- 
ment  which  assures  them  of  the  ha-ndling  of  the  crop  and  also  gives  them 
a  prior  claim  over  other  creditors.     If  this  t^'pe  of  financing  is 
connected  v/ith  a  supply  house,  the  credit  loss  could  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business  with  those  to  whom  credit  is  extended. 
Such  supply  houses  should  give  cash  discounts  to  persons  who  can  get 
cash  credit  in  order  that  the  cost  of  extending  credit  will  be  borne 
by  those  who  use  it. 

Emergency  crop  loans  for  amounts  up  to  $kO0  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Emergency  Crop  Loan  Office  at  St.  Louis  by  growers  who  do  not 
have  other  sources  of  credit.    A  first  mortgage  on  the  crop  vrould  be 
required. 

For  purposes  of  determining  the  proper  size  of  a  loa-n  for  fruit 
production,  it  should  be  recognized  that  growers  with  the  smaller 
acreages  employ  unpaid  family  labor  almost  exclusivelj'-  so  that  their 
cash  costs  up  to  harvest  r.re  limited  to  materials  such  as  fertilizer 
and  spre-y  material.  On  the  other  hand,  growers  with  larger  acreages 
must  hire  some  additional  help  rjid  so  have  higher  cash  costs,  A  com- 
parison of  estimated  preharvest  cash  exrcnses  of  a  small  orchard 
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Ta,"ble  35*  "*  Estimated  preharvest  cash  expenses  of 
caring  for  a  20— acre  and  an  8C— acre  orch.a.rd 


Item 


Cost  Cost  for  Cost  for 

per  acre        2C-acre  orchard    SC-acre  orchard 


Material: 

Six  sprays  2/  $9. IS                $1^3,60  $73^.^ 

Bands,  three  feet  per  tree                        1.20                   2U.00  96. 00 

Fertilizer,  five  Its.  per  tree.   ...     3.5O                    70.00  280,00 

Total  cost  of  materials.'  I3.8S                  277. 60  1,110.^40 

Labor  and  power: 

Pnining  3.52  2S1.60 

Spraying  9.O9  727.20 

Mowing  2.0U               •  163.20 

Discing                                                          2.10  168.OO 

Banding                                                          2.5O  200.00 

Applying  fertilizer  75  6O.OO 

Total  cost  of  later  and  r^ower.   .  .  20.00                  100,00  ]J  1,600.00 

Total  preha-rvest  e:c?enses  33* S8                 377.60  2,710,UO 

1/    Estimates  tased  on  trees  16-I8  years  old  and  UO  trees  to  an  acre.  Minimum 

spray  schedijle  with  formulae  and  rate  of  application  recommended  in  Circular  UU7, 
Directions  for  Sr-raying  Fraits  in  Illinois,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  State  Natural  History  Survey, 
Prices  computed  on  I936  level.    Later  rates  per  hour:    man  25  cents,  team  20  cents, 
tractor  (10-20)  25  cents, 

2j    Dormant,  pre-pink,   cluster  tud,  calyx,  and  two  cover, 
^     If  all  famiily  later,  and  if  power  expense  assumed,  $100, 
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enterprise  with  a  large  one  is  shov/n  in  table  35* 

It  appe?,rs  from  this  table  that  labor  costs  even  more  than 
materials  for  the  preharvest  expense  of  the  growers  with  large  acre- 
ages.    Fixed  costs,  such  as  interest  and  taxes,  and  ncv/  items  of  equip- 
ment do  not  appear  in  the  preharvest  expense  since  it  is  normally 
expected  that  they  ;vill  be  raid  when  the  crop  is  sold.     Clearly,  the 
commercial  fruit  grower  having  as  rouch  as  20  acres  in  orchard  is  not 
interested  in  loans  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50  or  $100  if  he  must 
borrow  to  meet  a  large  part  of  his  production  costs. 

As  soon  as  the  harvest  season  arrives,  the  grower  has  additional 
expenses  of  harvesting,  hauling,'  washing  and  packing.    Typica,!  harvest 
expenses  per  acre  in  the  area  (UO  trees  per  a,cre,  average  yield  5 
bushels  per  tree)  in  1935  were: 

Picking,  5  cents  per  bushel  .    $10.00 

Delivery  to  shed,  avera.ge  -  6  cents 

per  bushel   12,00 

Washing  and  packing  at  27  cents  per 

bushel  if  SO  percent  packed   U3.2O 

Total  harvesting  expense.  ;  6^,20 


For  an  orchardist    with  80  acres  bearing  orchard,  the  harvesting 
expense  therefore,  will  be  over  $5,200  or  nearly  twice  the  amount 
spent  up  to  harvest  time.     With  a  crop  ready  to  harvest,  a  fruit 
grower  is  in  a  better  position  to  get  financed.     His  original  produc- 
tion credit  loan  could  have  been  set  up  to  cover  the  harvest  expenses, 
if  needed;  or  the  production  loan  could  be  paid  off  and  advances 
obtained  from  a  storage  company  or  marketing  agency.    -If  growers  are 
organized  into  a  coopera-tive  marketing  association,  their  association 
might  obtain  a  commodity  loan  on  apples  in  storage,  out  of  which  some 
advances  could  be  made  to  grov/ers. 

PURCHASE  OF  SUPPLIES 


To  date,  the  most  active  phase  -of  cooperation  among  orchardists 
in  the  area  has  been  the  p\ir chase  of  supplies.     Spray  m.aterials  were 
used  by       percent  of  the  growers  interviewed  and  of  this  number,  US 
percent  purchased  the  materials  cooperatively.     The  others  secured 
iriaterials  through  local  independent  dealers,  or  direct  from  tie  gprny- 
material  companies  or  through  stock  houses  established  in  the  area. 
Many  of  the  independent  dealers  have  given  much  credit  in  the  pa.st. 

Com.mercial  fertilizers  were  used  by  52  percent  of  the  orchardists 
interviev/ed  (table  36).     Others  recognized  the  importance  of  fertili- 
zers and  expressed  regret  that  returns  had  not  been  sufficient  the  last 
few  seasons  to  meJce  ap^lic?-tion  of  fertilizers  possible.  Cooperative 
purchasing  was  practiced  by  53  of  the  16U  growers  who  used  fertili- 
zers during  the  last  two  seasons.     The  others  purchased  directly  from 
the  manufacturers    or,  more  oft-i^n,  through  local  dealers. 
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Packages  were  purchased  "by  2b7  of  the  313  interviewed,  of  which 
107  purchased  cooperatively,    A  numter  of  the  growers  had  their  crop 
washed  and  packed  at  s?ieds  v/here  a  charge  was  laa-de  to  include  the 
package;  in  such  cases,  the  grov/er  has  not  "been  recorded  as  purchas- 
ing packages.     Others  sold  their  crops  to  TDuyers  who  washed  and 
p8<cked  the  crop  or  to  truckers  who  moved  the  crop  in  tulk.    Many  of 
the  growers  had  sufficient  volume  to  m.ake  purchases  "by  carlots  and 
in  these  cases  purchases  direct  from  the  manufacturers  were  common. 
Baskets  were  handled  ty  a  few  local  dealers,  who  were  freq.uently  the 
source  of  supply  for  small  growers.     Some  growers  purchased  "baskets 
in  St.  Louis  or  other  cities  at  the  time  they  delivered  a.pples  to 
market. 

The  local  independent  dealers  are  not  nearly  so  important  a 
source  of  supplies  e,Q  formerly  and  it  seems  unlikely  tha,t  they  will 
regain  much  of  the  volume  lost.     Their  individual  volume  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  provide  economical  purchasing  and  marketing,  v/hich  makes 
it  possi"ble  for  large  growers  (a.nd  for  small  growers  with  good  credit) 
to  purchase  more  chea,ply  through  other  channels.    Also,  the  ina"bility 
of  the  independent  dealers  to  advance  further  credit  is  curtailing 
their  "business. 

The  economic  conditions  of  the  last  ]  or  c  years  have  placed 
many  of  the  orchardists  in  poor  financial  circumstances;  in  many 
cases,  their  regular  sOTirces  of  credit  no  longer  exist.     The  com- 
mercial spray- material  companies  came  to  the  aid  of  the  growers  in 
some  sections  through  arrangements  where"by  credit  for  the  spray 
materials  was  given  "by  the  coirrpany,  a  service  much  needed  "by  the  indus- 
try and  much  appreciated  "by  many  of  the  orchardists* 

The  regulatory  work  on  spray  residue  has  caused  a  num'ber  of  wash- 
ing and  packing  sheds  to  "be  esta"blished  in  the  area.     The  sheds  v/hich 
do  custom  packing  or  its  equivalent  in  most  ce,ses  make  a  charge  to 
cover  a.ll  operations  of  washing,  grading  and  packing  including  the 
cost  of  the  container.     The  charge  is  made  on  packages  "packed-out" 
plus  a  handling  charge  on  gr^.des  not  packed.    This  tends  to  centralize 
the  purchasing  of  pa,ckages  and  it  appears  likely  that  in  the  near 
future  a  large  percentage  of  the  packages  will  "be  purchased  through 
the  sheds  rather  than  "by  individual  growers. 

No  cooperative  purchasing  is  done  "by  any  of  the  growers  contacted 
in  G-reene  County;  in  the  remaining  counties  the  num"bor  purchasing 
cooperatively  ranged  from  one-fourth  to  ninc—tonths  of  those  inter— 
viev;ed.    Any  development  toward  cooperative  washing  and  packing  sheds 
will  encourage  cooperative  piirchasing  of  supplies. 
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Smfl-IARY  Am)  RECOMI/iENDATIONS 

Production  of  apples  is  the  major  source  of  income  for  nearly  a 
thousand  orchardists  located  in  the  counties  of  Adams,  Brovm,  Calhoun, 
Greene,  Jersey,  Pike  and  Scott,  in  vvestern  Illinois.     In  a  survey  of 
the  area,  in  which  3^3  apple  growers  were  interviev/ed,  it  v;as  found 
that  less  than  60  percent  of  the  farm  area  was  in  cultiva-tion  in  193^} 
and  that  more  than  5O  percent  of  the  cultivated  land  was  in  orchard. 

Apple  production  will,  no  doutt,  continue  to  "be  a  major  enterprise 
in  the  a.rea.    Most  of  the  orchards  are  located  on  "bluff  lands  hordering 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers.     These  lands  are  adapted  by  soil 
and  topography  to  orcharding  and,   in  general,  to  no  practical  alterna- 
tive crop.    Production  may  increase  somewhat,  since  22  percent  of  the 
apple  trees  were  "below  bearing  age  in  193^  ^-^^  only  2  percent  were  over 
2h  years  old,  a,s  indica.ted  by  the  sample.    Most  of  the  orchards  are  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  long  experience,  ajid  over  9O  percent  of  the  operators 
own  their  orchards. 

Early  winter  varieties,  chiefly  Jonathan,  Grimes,  Delicious,  and 
Golden  Delicious,  are  of  major  importance  in  this  area  and,  except  for 
Grimes,  are  becoming  relatively  more  important.     In  193^  over  hS  per- 
cent of  the  trees  of  bea,ring  age  and  62  percent  of  those  of  nonbearing 
age  were  of  er>rly  winter  varieties.     Of  the  late  winter  vo-rieties. 
Willow  Twig  is  the  most  important,  being  second  only  to  Jonathan  in 
total  number  of  trees.     While  the  number  of  Willov/  Twig  trees  probably 
will  be  ma.intained,  their  rola.tive  importance  will  decline  beca.use  of 
the  increase  in  production  of  ea.rly  winter  varieties. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  fruit  produced  is  of  the  lower  grades, 
and  as  a  rule  is  not  uniformly  packed.     Growers'  estima.tes  indicate 
that  only  about  50  percent  of  the  1935  crop  graded  U.S.  No.  1.  Deal- 
ers who  handle  .apples  from  this  a.rea  made  mvjny  comments  unfavorable 
to  the  genera-1  reputation  of  apples  from  this  section.     In  view  of 
these  facts  it  is  recommended  that  a  definite  educa,tiona-l  program  be 
developed  in  v;hich  all  agencies  concerned  should  cooperate  to  estab- 
lish uniform  grades  and  packs  of  the  apples  produced. 

Fa-cilitics  for  wa.shing  and  packing  were  found  to  be  altogether 
inadqua,te  throughout  most  of  the  area.    Provision  of  such  facilities 
is  complicated  by  the  situation  with  respect  to  wa.ter  supply,  which 
requires  that  wa,shirg  fa,cilities  be  close  to  a  river  or  a  city  v;atcr 
system.     Since  additional  facilities  are  required,  the  data  were  ox— 
ajnined  for  indications  of  the  proper  loca,tion  and  extent  of  such  plajits, 
based  on  the  potential  volume  in  various  parts  of  the  area,  on  present 
equipment,  on  roa,ds  and  traji  sport  at  ion  facilities,  and  on  the  logical 
direction  of  movement  of  the  crop.    On  the  basis  of  this  a.nalysis,  it 
is  suggested  that  additional  packing-house  facilities  be  provided  where 


it  has  "been  indicated  (see  pp.  32-55)  that  they  are  needed  a,nd  most 
likely  to  succeed.     With  proper  support  from  orchardists,  these  faci- 
lities can  advantageously  he  owned  and  operated  ry  cooperative  organi- 
zations* 

If  the  fruit  is  to  be  marketed  cooperatively,  the  ouput  from  each 
local  cociDcrative  shed  should  "be  combined  with  that  of  the  other  coop- 
erative sheds  and  sold  by  a  central  or  federated  cooperative  sales  a,gency 
which  might  be  either  an  existing  organization  or  a  new  one.  Before 
initiating  any  now  cooperr>,tive  enterprise,  however,  growers  shoxild  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  desirability  of  affiliating  with  any  exist- 
ing cooperative  orga-nization  which  might  serve  their  interests,' 

Tlae  1935  crop  wa.s  marketed  through  a  variety  of  channels.  Com- 
mission men  or  brokers  handled  32  percent,  growers  sold  16  percent  at 
wholesale  on  various  markets,  and  wholesn.le  buyers  bought  I5  percent  in 
the  producing  area.     Retail  sales  by  growers  were  unimportant  except  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  area.     Sales  through  cooperatives  were  also  of 
minor  consequence. 

The  largo  volume  of  lov/-grade  fruit  v/as  sold  in  several  ways.  Sales 
to  cider  mills  represented  9  percent  of  the  crop;  buyers  for  pie  factories 
bought  Ip.rge  quantities  of  Utility-grade  apples  in  the  area;  and  truckers 
bought  ih  percent  of  the  croo,  including  a,  large  proportion  of  lower-grade 
apples.     It  is  suggested  that  encouragement  be  given  to  the  orga.nization 
by  private  enterj-rise  of  by-2')roduct  plants  in  the  area  to  provide  better 
outlets  for  low-grade  fruit.     If  such  private  operations  do  not  develop 
and  operate  satisfactorily,  grower  organizations,  after  gaining  experience 
in  working  together,  might  provide  their  own  by-product  plants. 

Growers  in  the  aror.  studied  generally  bargain  with  buyers  on  an  in—  . 
dividual  basis,  concealing  their  quotations  from  their  neighbors,  a.nd 
competing  with  each  other  for  sales  outlets.    Many  growers  make  sales 
based  upon  inadequa-te  market  information.    To  overcome  this  handicap, 
grov/ers  might  try  to  secure  the  establishm.ent  of  a  Federal-State  market 
news  service  in  the  area  to  collect  and  disseminate  market  information 
in  order  that  a-11  persons  buying  and  selling  v^ill  have  more  adeo.uate  in- 
formation.    If  a  separate  service  proves  impracticable,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  service  at  St.  Louis  might  be  e^q-'andcd  during  the  busy  harvest 
months  to  give  greater  attention  to  apple  derls  in  this  area. 

Growers  in  1935  placed  in  cold  storage  nearly  one- third  of  their 
total  crop,  including  many  Utility-grade  apples.     Commercial  storage 
facilities  were  adequate.     Storage  rates,  in  most  instances,  were  con- 
sidered reasonable. 

Supply  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  important  in  the  extension 
of  supply  credit  to  orchardists  in  the  area..    After  the  apples  have 
been  packed  in  the  fall,  cold  storage  companies  become  the  chief  single 
source  of  credit.    Loans  by  the  production  credit  associations  have  been 
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made  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.     The  financial  condition  of  rna-ny 
orchardists  has  TDecome  serious,  through  several  years  of  lo\7  incomes 
and  through  restriction  of  their  usual  sources  of  credit.     It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  credit  facilities  of  the  Illinois  Fruit  Grov7ers  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association,  located  at  Contralia,  or  of  the  general 
production  credit  associations  at  Pittsfield,  Jacksonville,  and  Carlin— 
ville,  could  te  used  more  extensively  with  distinct  advantage  to  farmers. 

The  chief  items  of  cash  cost  in  orcharding  arc  spra.y  materials, 

fertilizers,  caskets,  and  on  the  larger  f?,rns  labor.     Two  cooperative 

agencies  a.re  quite  important  sources  of  supplies,  out  most  supplies  are 

purchased  from  manufacturers  or  private  dealers. 

It  would  "be  desirable  for  growers  to  give  close  attention  to  the 
lowering  of  jjroduction  costs.  Some  concrete  suggestions,  in  addition 
to  the  more  extended  use  of  recommended  orcharding  practices,  are: 

(l)     Greater  development  and  use  of  facilities  for  low-cost  cooperative 
credit,  a-nd  (2)     coopera-tive  purchasing  of  farm  supplies,  aiming  at 
standardized  and  improved  quality  as  well  as  at  savings  in  price. 

Means  of  reducing  marketing  costs  should  be  ca.refully  studied. 
Specific  suggestions  along  this  line  are:     (l)     Continue  road  im.prove- 
ment  program  to  reduce  local  transportation  costs,   (2)  use  low— cost 
methods  to  prepare  low-value  fruits  for  market,  and  (3)   increase  volume 
ajid  improve  layout  of  certa.in  packing  sheds  so  as  to  reduce  unit  costs. 
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